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COLLEGE EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS 


At no time in the history of classical studies has there been a _ 
larger number of editions of Latin and Greek authors for the use of 
college students than at present. They pour from the press in a steady 
stream under the auspices of half a dozen different series. They 
are equipped with Introductions which sometimes break out in alarm- 
ing manifestations of paleographical or syntactical profundity, 
with Analyses of argument or content, with Commentaries bristling 
with Latin and Greek quotations, and sometimes even with Critical 
Appendices, Excursuses, “‘Selected” Bibliographies, and other side- 
shows of erudition. All this in a college edition! All this dust of 
the ages thrown into the eyes of boys and girls whom we are always 
assuring that the classics afford the best means of literary culture! 

A recent edition of the De senectute is a case in point. In it 
we find about 160 pages of introductory, explanatory, and exegetical 
matter to some 40 pages of text. With glaring ruthlessness the 
editor has performed the always supererogatory task of breaking 
a butterfly on a wheel. The De senectute is one of the simplest 
of Cicero’s dialogues. With the possible exception of two or three 
chapters, it presents no serious difficulties of language or interpre- 
tation; it involves no profound philosophical speculations, historical 
difficulties, or chronological puzzles. Its style is as lucid as it is 
charming. Why, then, these many strata of editorial overlay? 
In the Introduction, besides sections on ‘Cicero’s Method in the 
Cato Major.” “The Real Cato,” “‘The Ideal Cato,” ‘‘The Career 
of Cato,” ‘‘Cato’s Works,” ‘Circumstances in Which the Dialogue 
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Was Written,” we find a description of ‘‘ Manuscripts and Editions” 
and, wonders of wonders, a “ Nomenclator Senum.” This is an impos- 
ing compilation consisting of a number of lists: men cited as senes in 
the Cato Maior, ranging from Homer to Arganthonius, king of Tartes- 
sus; men who might have been cited, but who, presumably for their 
sins, are only mentioned in another connection, as Hannibal and 
Archytas of Tarentum. That Epicurus is not mentioned in the 
honor-roll is conjectured to be due to Cicero’s prejudices against 
the Epicureans! But our editor is one who, having put his hand 
to the plow, does not turn back. He gives another list consisting 
of those the omission of whose names is noteworthy, and here clas- 
sified under the different categories of philosophers, poets, orators, 
etc., we seem to have the name of every old hero who ever tottered 
into the eighties or nineties in ancient Greece or early republican Rome. 
Then come the old men whose lives connect the age of Cato with 
that of Cicero; then examples of old age from the time of the Roman 
Empire; emperors, empresses, church fathers, what not—the whole 
an astounding conspectus of senile activity. After reading it we 
can only wonder why Methuselah and the other patriarchs have been 
excluded. Their temporal records are much more impressive than 
even that of Arganthonius, king of Tartessus. We are almost 
tempted to assume anti-Semitic prejudices on the part of our 
editor. 

The postludes of this edition consist of an Appendix containing 
critical and supplementary notes, an Index of Persons, and an Index 
to the Notes. 

What becomes of the poor little dialogue under all this? Surely 
no unprejudiced person can claim that these dusty, musty compi- 
lations should have a place in a textbook intended primarily for 
college freshmen. 

Many other examples of similar editorial excesses might be 
given. A comparatively new edition of Juvenal contains among 
its introductory matter a section upon the manuscripts and scholia 
of wholly unnecessary length, and a “brief” bibliography of about 
a hundred titles. Indeed, the most conspicuous feature of this edition 
is the care that has evidently been taken to collect every note and 
article that has ever been written on Juvenal. We see here a tumul- 
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tuous bibliographical riot that it would be hard to parallel. Not 
simply titles of editions are given, but whole lists of reviews of these 
editions. In the Commentary we do not find notes only, but, in 
large numbers, notes upon notes, with files of references to this, 
that, and the other journal. Of what value is this mass of material 
to the college student? He has not yet reached the age when the 
sound of a German title impresses him. The mention of Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrige or of the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie und 
Grammatik does not open up for him long vistas of research and 
scholarship; it only bewilders and discourages him. He is as yet 
barbarus. 

Editors sometimes attempt to defend the presence of such matter 
in college textbooks by claiming that it is not intended for the student 
at all, but for the instructor. This defense is manifestly flimsy. 
It goes without saying that college textbooks should be edited 
for college students. Nor is this material of much service to instruct- 
ors, for they, when they want information on the subjects treated, 
will prefer to go to the more comprehensive and authoritative 
treatises. 

Such editions, then, fail because they endeavor to accomplish 
at one and the same time two distinct aims. They try to meet the 
needs of both students and instructors. The result is that they 
meet the needs of neither. Present conditions in classical studies 
call for two kinds of editions: comprehensive editions for advanced 
students and instructors, and small editions, with brief introductions 
and short notes, for college students. The extent to which instructors 
are now using in the classroom editions that contain the text alone 
is an indication of the kind of college text-book that will succeed 
in the future. 

In conclusion, there is one other aspect of these elaborate college 
editions which should be pointed out, namely the academic waste 
that is involved in their making. The editors are, for the most part, 
men who have proved the soundness of their scholarship by their 
university records, by their writings in the journals, and in other 
ways. Why, then, should they, competent and highly trained, 
spend their time upon books which, although they require an enor- 
mous amount of labor, serve no useful purpose ? 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES AND THE PROFESSIONS 


A unique feature of the Ann Arbor Classical Conference last 
spring was a series of papers and discussions on “the value of human- 
istic, particularly classical, studies as a preparation for the study 
of medicine and of engineering by professors of medicine and of 
engineering.” It is of distinct interest and importance that the 
views expressed in the papers are almost unanimous in placing the 
classics in the front rank as a means of preparation for those who 
are intending to make medicine or engineering their specialty. 
Expressions of opinion from such sources as these may be assumed 
to be free from prejudice, and will naturally have more weight with 
people in general than the professional “‘ plea” of the classical scholar. 
The papers were published in full in the June number of the School 
Review, and by the kindness of the University of Michigan a thou- 
sand reprints have been placed at the disposal of our Association. 
A copy will be sent to each member. ‘ 
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With this number begins the second volume of the Journal. Dur- 
ing the past year the editors have endeavored to produce a journal 
that would be of interest and of practical value to classical teachers 
in schools and colleges. How far they have succeeded is a question 
of which their readers are the best judges. The diverse interests 
and tastes of the members of a very large constituency have had to 
be considered. It goes without saying that not all the material in 
any given number could be of prime interest to all readers. Every 
article would naturally appeal more directly to one set of readers 
than to another. Moreover, the editors have assumed that while 
the Journal is intended primarily for teachers, these teachers do not 
desire pedagogical material only, but are also interested in articles 
of general literary or historical bearing. The aim has been to strike 
a balance between the different interests involved. To what extent 
has this aim been accomplished ? The question may be put directly. 
Do you find the Journal of practical value? Frank criticism of the 
plan or contents of any number will be cordially welcomed, and letters 
received will be given careful attention. 











OUR PROBLEM, AND A PLATFORM"! 


By THomas D. GOODELL 
Yale University 


Our presence here is evidence that we think we have a problem 
before us. We are gathered in the hope that we may assist each other 
in solving it. Our students in classics—at least in Greek—are getting 
fewer, not in all places absolutely, yet on the whole, at least relatively. 
But what troubles us is not any private aspect of this. Personally we 
are all fairly successful in our profession, as the world goes—reason- 
ably certain to find places where we can continue to earn a modest 
living. What disturbs us is the public aspect of the matter. We 
think this trend away from Greek is not good—that it indicates 
a serious evil in education, and is of bad omen for the future. And 
there is also a personal side that troubles us, in that we, by our pro- 


_ fessional position, are more or less responsible. At least we ask 


ourselves: Are we or are we not responsible? Isn’t there something 
we can do about it? If there is something we can do to check the 
trend away from Greek, and we fail to do it, we shall be responsible; 
and we should like to clear our consciences. Many people, we are 
aware, think the trend we deplore is not of evil omen, but of good. 
It is what they have been trying to bring about; they think they have 
benefited education thereby, and that the next generation will be 
better off in consequence. But we are so infatuated with those old 
classics that we no longer stop to argue that with such people. Put- 
ting aside all the old questions of requirement, of classics versus 
science, or of ancient languages versus modern, we hold that the 
study of Latin is good for the great majority of boys and girls who 
take a high-school course or its equivalent; and that the study of 
Greek would be good for many who do not take it. In short, we 
hold that the present trend away from Greek is a public misfortune; 
we think we should be doing a public service if we could do something 


t Read before the New England Classical Association, Springfield, Mass., April 
6, 1906. 
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on the other side. Can we, or not? And what ought we to do? 
That is our problem. 

Now, since I am a teacher of Greek, and since Latin is better 
intrenched than Greek, in facts that still appeal to all serious 
students of education, you will find it natural, I think, if I confine 
myself mainly to the question of Greek. The study of Greece and 
Rome and their influence in the world is in many aspects inseparably 
one. And the same influences that now oppose Greek studies 
are unfavorable to Latin studies also. Yet we all recognize that 
the crisis in Greek studies is more imminent. In the long run we 
must stand or fall together; and just now the Latinist can do most 
for the common cause, which is simply the advancement of sound 
education, by helping, as he may have opportunity, the cause of 
Hellenism. 

The first step toward determining whether we can do anything; 
and what we should do, is to get the facts before us and look them 
squarely in the face. What are the significant facts in regard to 
Greek study in school and college in this country today ? They are by 
no means all discouraging; but we had better look at the unpleasant 
ones first. 

In simple terms, the number of students of Greek in colleges and 
secondary schools has at best barely kept pace with the increase 
in population, while the total increase in the number of pupils in 
these institutions has vastly outrun the increase in population. 
This means a large relative decrease in the students of Greek. In 
our eastern states the ratio of Greek students to population has fallen. 
Then, while fifty years, forty years, even thirty years ago the number 
of girls studying Greek was insignificant, now they are a consid- 
erable fraction of the total. This has an encouraging side, of course; 
but it means that the proportion of boys taking Greek is so much 
smaller. Farther, in our colleges less time is allowed for Greek 
to those who take it at all. From five hours a week to three hours 
a week, as at Yale, is a common reduction. In relatively few insti- 
tutions, as at the universities of Chicago, California, and Princeton, 
is Greek still required for an A.B. degree. There have been two 
stages, roughly speaking, in this trend away from Greek. First 
came the fierce fight against the intrenchment of Greek in the cur- 
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riculum as an absolute requirement for the degree. Victory in this 
fight, at one institution after another, is naturally followed by the 
stage of indifference as to whether students take Greek or not. Why 
should anybody take Greek if he doesn’t like it, when a college 
says Officially that it doesn’t care, and doesn’t think anyone less 
well educated without Greek than with it? 

From about 1860 for some twenty-five years, and even later to 
some extent, the chief armory from which the assailants of Greek 
drew their missiles was the first chapter of Herbert Spencer’s 
little book on Education. This was a shallow, youthful work of an 
able but narrow man—wonderfully persuasive, however, to ill-trained 
thinkers. Spencer was making a special plea for the recognition 
of natural science in British education. To that end he framed his 
whole theory of education; and he knew little and cared little about 
poetry or art, and nothing about any philosophy but his own. How 
could a sound theory of education be framed by such a man? 

Among our countrymen the honor of leading in this assault belongs 
to two Harvard men, Charles Francis Adams and President Eliot. 
It is now nearly twenty-three years since Mr. Adams delivered 
his address on “A College Fetich” before the Harvard chapter of 
® B K.' This was a really powerful statement of the case against 
required Greek, the culmination of previous agitation and the begin- 
ning of a new campaign. Though logically destructive of much of 
Spencer’s chapter, in effect this address supplemented it, and has 
furnished all the familiar arguments that the older armory did 
not contain. Spencer wanted all literature got out of the way for 
science; Mr. Adams wanted Greek got out of the way for modern 
languages. His friend, Mr. Eliot, had begun in 1869 his long 
and distinguished administration of the presidency of Harvard. 
There was thirty-five years ago no real university on this side 
of the Atlantic. The graduate courses at Yale were a beginning 
of one, but a very modest beginning. Americans who desired 
a university training, non-professional, had to go to Europe, and 


tIt is but just, in printing now what was said last April about the position of Mr. 
Adams, to call attention to his Phi Beta Kappa address of last June at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In this—an utterance no less notable on many accounts than that of 1883— 
Mr. Adams makes it clear that experience and observation have greatly modified some 
of his views, and that he now appreciates better the worth of Greek studies. 
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most of them went to Germany. It was natural at that time for the 
young president of Harvard to look to the German educational 
system as the model on which our own should be reformed. The 
American college has no analogue in Germany or France. President 
Eliot worked in the belief that our college accordingly should dis- 
appear, in the secondary school below and the university above. 
Thus we should arrive at an organization parallel to that of Ger- 
many and France; the secondary school would rise to the level of 
Gymnasium or lycée, while out of the upper years of the college 
should be developed the university proper. As steps toward that 
result the entrance requirements should be raised, the college course 
shortened, and the required curriculum broken up by introducing at 
once the freedom of choice of courses, the German Lernjreiheit, with 
large extension of the lecture method of instruction. All these 
changes introduced by President Eliot were consistent parts of one 
plan, which even twenty years ago might well seem to many a wise 
one; to all who so believed, President Eliot was a far-sighted leader 
in educational advance. At present the wisdom and far-sightedness 
are not so clear. More now recognize that in our old college we had 
in American form an institution of great value, lost on the European 
continent, retained still and of great value in England—an institution 
that had proved its worth to America, needing only to be better 
adapted to changing conditions. However, President Eliot carried 
Harvard with him; and the part of his plan that now concerns us 
is the introduction of wide options in college and for entrance—his 
version of the German Lernjreiheit. Now, the Lernjreiheit of the 
German student is rigidly limited by the state examination, through 
which alone the German can gain access to the careers to which the 
university leads. The German youth is free to choose the place, the 
order, and the teacher, in the specified group of studies; but he has 
almost no freedom, after selecting his career, to choose the subjects of 
study. But all this was overlooked. No subject, except English, was 
to be required in Harvard. Another influence upon President Eliot 
should be mentioned, with delicacy and respect, but plainly, because 
this is an important chapter in our educational history. Whoever 
reads Mr. Eliot’s interesting biography of his son must see at once 
that the distaste of this youth for Greek strongly reinforced the father’s 
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tendency to underestimate the importance of other literatures than 
our own in education, and the force of Hellenism in history. The 
detailed account of his son’s education is made a continuous plea for 
removal of all restraint upon the free indulgence of a boy’s individual 
taste in the selection of studies. 

We are all aware how by one extension after another almost 
entire freedom in choice of college studies has been established at 
Harvard, and the example has been followed more or less fully in 
most American colleges. Not all, be it noted. Princeton is doing 
good service by working along another line. A rational group 
system has held its own at Johns Hopkins, and I believe will be re- 
established eventually at other colleges. But that will still leave 
Greek no longer required in most colleges for the A.B. degree. If at 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and many others of the bet- 
ter colleges no Greek is required for the A.B. degree, then we may 
say broadly that American colleges no longer especially favor, to any 
extent worth mentioning, the study of Greek. Mathematics, modern 
languages, and a modicum of Latin still, are required—are in the 
position of “protected” studies that seemed so dreadful as held by 
Greek; Greek alone has been thrown completely out of that position. 
The resulting decrease in the number of Greek students is naturally 
largest at Harvard, where under President Eliot’s influence larger 
premiums than elsewhere have been offered for leaving Greek. 

But the arguments of Herbert Spencer and Mr. Adams and 
President Eliot would have had little effect, were it not that they 
merely led and gave public utterance to a widespread and powerful 
public opinion that had long been gathering head. Public opinion 
—like the private opinion of which it is made up—is rarely influ- 
enced by formal argument, except as that organizes and formulates 
views already settled and merely awaiting formulation. It is this 
public opinion, now against us, well satisfied with its victory, that we 
have to deal with. 

Two broad facts there are which alone go far to account for this 
attitude of our opponents. And these facts are solid and permanent. 
We cannot change them, and one we do not desire to change. These 
are, first, the vast increase of new knowledge. The value to man- 
kind, and the interest to healthy minds, of the modern sciences 
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and modern literatures are beyond dispute. A liberal education 
must include some introduction to this great intellectual world, 
so marvelous, so pregnant with incalculable promise, and so rela- 
tively new. A readjustment of education that should recognize 
this was plainly called for; and whatever our predecessors did, no 
sensible man of fifty or younger has ever opposed that in principle. 
Such readjustment was difficult, and is still difficult. Many con- 
siderations are involved, when you take this up practically in detail, 
where certain types of mind see but one or two. But that is too 
large a question for this occasion; I merely note that such read- 
justment was necessary; we make no quarrel with the advance of 
the race. Secondly, there has been the world over an increase in 
force, and a wider extension, of the desire for material success as 
against things of the mind. This too has its good side. In growing 
larger and more complex, business has gained more of an intellec- 
tual character, has become more like the professions, attractive to 
vigorous minds. And the wider diffusion of material well-being 
is a real advance of the race; though not the one thing needful, it 
is a thing useful as a basis for many good things. Anyone may 
properly desire a good income. But that desire brings dangers 
with it. It is perilously easy for it to get the upper hand; many 
in all ages, more now than hitherto, have allowed it to weaken the 
desire for what is better. The desire for a good income never, under 
present conditions, leads to the study of Greek; it leads directly 
away from Greek. All these influences then, arising from the growth 
of new knowledge, and from the desire for wealth, are permanent 
forces against Greek, tending steadily to drive the study farther 
into the background. 

But there is a third influence. In re-reading the other day Mr. 
Adams’ address—for years I kept my copy handy and read it many 
times; it is good reading for us classical teachers—two aspects of 
it stood out clearly, as they did twenty years ago. On the one side 
a reckless exaggeration, a charming series of unfounded assump- 
tions, of inconsistencies, of non-sequitur’s, a resolute ignoring of 
all evidence inconvenient for his argument, the fine audacity 
of a highly successful man laying the blame for his lack of success 
exclusively on his teachers. Granted. But on the other side the 
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substantial truth of his main points. In so far as his argument dwelt 
on the growth of modern science, on the value of modern literatures, 
on the absorbing interest of the great currents of throbbing life 
in the present world, we all go with him—barring exaggerations— 
heartily. But he dwelt also on things less agreeable—on the “limp 
superficiality’ of classical teaching; the contemptibly low standard 
of attainment that satisfied the requirements; the waste of time, 
due to wretched teaching, in attaining even that standard; the small 
number who ever learned Greek so as to read easier authors well 
enough to be led to read them for their own sake. Was he right 
in this, or was he wrong? Right, clearly. There has been improve- 
ment since his day, now five decades ago; improvement had begun 
—barely begun—in my day in the early seventies; it has been going 
on a little more rapidly since Mr. Adams spoke. But in the main, 
I appeal to you, is not his indictment still, in substance, true? Here 
for the first time in our survey we reach an element over which we 
here gathered have some control. Is it not along this line, and this 
line solely, that we classical teachers must work? The undoubted 
fact that few students at the end of the sophomore year have a real 
appreciation of the classics, or can read Greek or Latin readily enough 
to read a new page with pleasure, puts the capstone on the wall of 
deterrence built up by the other considerations. Unless something 
can be done here, the cause is lost. 


This brings us to the question: Why, then, should anyone study 
Greek? What are we teaching it for? Have we ourselves any 
clear conception of our aim? Most disheartening it is to see the 
disagreement and the confusion of thought on this point among 
the advocates of Greek. Their arguments rarely appear to me 
to hit the mark; they would rarely influence me, were I an honest 
doubter; they often damage the cause. 

For one thing, harm and harm alone is done by loose talk about 
the mental discipline of Greek study. That never convinces any- 
body, while it puts into the opponent’s hand a ready weapon both 
for defense and for offense. He will assure you that as good mental 
discipline may be had from the real mastery of a modern language; 
and you can’t prove him wrong. Or he reminds you that the mental 
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discipline of linguistic training is provided for in Latin, and you 
don’t need Greek added for that. He is right. Or he may say: 
Very well, then, why not take Sanskrit or Chinese, which are still 
more different from our native tongue, and so more difficult, and there- 
fore will furnish still more discipline? Or he reminds you that, as 
things now are, both French and German must be acquired as mere 
tools, for scientific or literary work of every kind; if Greek and Latin 
must be added, you have a serious disproportion between the various 
kinds of mental discipline. The language side of the growing mind 
is overtrained at the expense of other sides equally important. Again 
you have no answer without shifting your ground. And if you appeal 
to experience, and say that results, in specific cases or classes of cases, 
show that the discipline of classical training tells effectually in the 
later years of study and in practical life, there are familiar ways 
of throwing doubt on the validity of your examples. Clearly 
there is something wrong with this argument from mental discipline. 
If nothing else, it lays emphasis on the wrong element. In fact, 
those who operate much with the term “mental discipline” or the 
like are people who have never taken the trouble to analyze it; they 
have no clear idea of what they mean. They have merely caught up 
a current formula that rests on a vague analogy between study and 
bodily training—an analogy barely sufficient to suggest the figure, 
but so partial as to make the figure gravely mislead. Brain de- 
velopment, not muscular, furnishes the nearest physical parallel to 
mental development; and you can’t build a brain by gymnastics. 
Of the real nature of education and mental growth those who use 
that figure seem to have little notion. Yet some of our best-known 
educators and university presidents are among those who thus darken 
counsel. 

It will lead us a little toward the light if we ask: Why are Latin, 
Greek, French, German, a better quartette of languages for most 
Americans than Sanskrit, Chinese, Hungarian, and Portuguese ? 
All would agree that they are. No methods of teaching could make 
the latter four as effective instruments of general education as the 
former. Why? The reason cannot be in their relative difficulty, 
in mere mental gymnastics. It cannot be in the languages themselves 
—in accidence, syntax, vocabulary. Or take Russian. Grant that 
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it has all the excellencies of Greek as a medium for expressing thought, 
yet Greek will remain superior as an instrument for training our 
youth. The reason must be connected somehow with the use the 
languages have been put to, and with the people who have used them 
—with the thought, literature, history of the several peoples. It 
is not learning new sets of vocables, inflections, grammatical rules, 
alphabets, or ideographs, that yields culture, but learning the 
thoughts, deeds, institutions of a great people, expressed in their 
literature. That is why your hotel servant or courier, who speaks 
four languages fluently within his range, is no more cultured than 
your American hotel servant who speaks but one. In like manner, 
the child who in favoring circumstances grows up bilingual or tri- 
lingual, though he possesses a great convenience, has not thereby 
acquired education. 

But we have not yet reached the heart of the matter. The litera- 
tures of Sanskrit, Chinese, Russian, Hungarian, Portuguese are not 
much, if at all, inferior, on the whole, to the Latin, intrinsically. 
Japanese education has been quite properly based on the Chinese 
language and literature. And this suggests the reason why we find 
Greek, Latin, French, German better for us. They are so because 
of the historical relations that unite us to the peoples who have used 
those tongues—relations that constitute us at once the spiritual chil- 
dren and the spiritual brethren of those peoples, as we are not, in any- 
thing like the same‘degree, of the other five. The great main streams 
of influence from without that have molded Britain and America 
have flowed from Greece, Rome, Germany, France. Semitic religion, 
Christianity, has come to us in solution with those streams, largely 
made over by them. Our immediate ancestors in Britain, per- 
meated by those influences, have modified and added to them; the 
conditions of our new continent have been a farther selective and 
coloring force, but have done little to change the intellectual and 
spiritual bases. Other nations have contributed, notably Italy and 
Spain; the Slavic races and the Far East are beginning to affect the 
total appreciably; yet the main foreign currents are still these four. 

Now, to get clearly before us the full bearing of this fact, we must 
go a little deeper and ask: What is the purpose of all education ? 
What is education? A large question, and a formidable. Still, 
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without some rational answer to that question, one can only flounder 
about, when considering any educational problem, in a sea of uncer- 
tainties and confusion. Every problem of detail leads directly to 
that as a central question, a right answer to which is prerequisite 
to clear thought. 

Like every complex social institution, education may be looked 
at from various points of view, and may therefore be described, 
and truly described, in various ways. The various descriptions, 
if true, will not conflict. Here is a description adapted from Hux- 
ley by a lawyer of my acquaintance, who took seriously his duties 
as a school official and a father: “To educate is to instruct the intel- 
lect in the laws of nature, including men and their ways as well as 
things and their forces, and to fashion the affections and the will 
into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those 
laws.” I know no better statement of the spirit that should animate 
the teacher’s daily work and guide parents in their oversight of their 
children. But we can draw from it no definite answer to questions of 
detail about courses of study. For that purpose we must consider 
education from another side, and concretely, as an organized activity 
of the adult community, exerted on the young. We assume also, 
as a prerequisite, such material conditions and such physical train- 
ing as will develop the healthy body; we seek a secure foundation 
for theory and practice in the proper development of the inner 
man, the mind and soul. I think this may be readily found by 
the comparative and historical method—by taking a broad view 
of human history, in all stages of the growth of our race. Among 
all tribes and in all ages the essence of education, as an activity 
of adults exerted on the young, has been, and is, the endeavor to 
inculcate in them the civilization of the community. Each parent 
wishes his children to become like the men or women who are most 
admired; the tribe desires the coming generation to reproduce the 
present, repeating its successes, avoiding its misfortunes and failures. 
This common purpose is the inner vital principle that has shaped 
each educational system to its particular form and character. 
Every community—Korea no less than Germany or America— 
regards its own type of civilization as superior to all others. The 
aim is to train up the young in that, to help them to assimilate and 
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grow up into the accumulated store of ideas, customs, institutions 
of the tribe, that the new members may duly take their place in the 
tribal life, and become competent to carry on its activities. That 
is the real meaning of our own current popular phrases. To fit 
young people for life, to enable them to rise in the world, to arm them 
for success in the struggle for existence, to train the mind and char- 
acter, to make good citizens—all these partial statements of the aim 
of education are included under the broader formula. The aim 
of our education, then, is to introduce the young to our civilization; 
that is, to help them to assimilate and grow up into the accumulated 
store of ideas, customs, institutions, that make our community 
human, civilized, American, so that each young man and woman 
may find a place in it for life, and for appropriate, useful, and happy 
work. 

Now, this civilization in which our youth are to find a place is 
a very complex thing, the slow growth of ages. From the cave- 
man to the Greek what millenniums of development and acquisition! 
Yet how simple was Greek life, compared with our own. Cor- 
respondingly simple was Greek education, compared with our own. 
The Athenian boy needed no study of foreign languages, because so 
little that was vital in his civilization had come from foreign or ancient 
sources. Germs, indeed, and slight remnants from the mostly for- 
gotten Mycenean age; but out of these germs and remnants the Hellenic 
race had developed a civilization essentially homegrown, more 
new and original than any other we know, and more pregnant with 
vital force for fertilizing later ages and races. Far otherwise with 
us. The great material advances of the last hundred years make, 
after all, but a small part of our life. The growth of new knowledge 
is great, it is true, and contains much that makes the present, and 
will make all the future, different from the past. But, granting this, 
it still remains true that most of our civilization has come from the 
past—even as regards much that we rate highest, from the far- 
distant past—and resides in immaterial goods—in ideas, and institu- 
tions that embody ideas, as law, art, religion. Those studies that 
go farthest in explaining our civilization by showing how it has come 
to be what it is, and those that most effectively familiarize the student 
with the conceptions that lie at the basis of it and are most dynamic 
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in it—these are the studies most important for a liberal education. 
The question should not be put in the form: What studies are essen- 
tial? No single college subject is essential, in the sense that no 
one can be called liberally educated without having studied that 
subject in college. Whatever subject you name, after the most ele- 
mentary ones, people can be found who are in fact liberally educated 
without having been taught that subject. They have pursued other 
subjects, and have conducted their lives, in a spirit so broad and 
liberal that the defect has been more or less made good. The ques- 
tion is rather: What studies are most desirable, because they are 
richest in final results and lead most surely to the goal ? 

When now the question is so put, with this conception of educa- 
tion and of a liberal education in mind, and some adequate notion 
of the complexity and of the origins of our American civilization, 
a rational answer is at hand. Some studies can at once and with 
certainty be named as among the most desirable studies for whoever 
would lead, or would be the intellectual companion of those who lead 
the intellectual life of their generation. For example, mathematics, 
at least through plane geometry. All nature and all sciences of 
nature and all arts have as part of their foundations those relations 
of number and space that are the subject-matter of elementary mathe- 
matics. One is not adequately introduced to his environment in 
modern society without some knowledge of these principles, which 
are the alphabet of a large portion of modern thought. The ques- 
tion whether one likes mathematics or not, though it greatly affects 
the method of teaching, has nothing to do with the question whether 
a youth should or should not study them. Mental discipline is an 
incident, a by-product—or at most is a single aspect of the process 
of study. The peculiar training of geometry consisis in becoming 
more at home in dealing, in generalized form, with those relations 
of space that belong to the immutable foundations of so much of 
nature, science, and art. Familiarity with such procedure enables 
one to comprehend more readily the special concrete cases. The 
alphabet once learned, one can go on and read. You see, the analogy 
to gymnastic training vanishes. The mind grows by assimilating 
knowledge worth having, not by going through difficult motions. 

So we reiurn to our quartette of languages. French is worth 
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learning, apart from any direct application to business or social inter- 
course, because only through the French$language and literature 
can one become at home in French life and the French mind— 
gain a living sense of the French influence in history and free access 
to French thought of today. So German. So, too, of Latin, of 
Greek. For if no really new force can now come from the ancient 
world, the old forces have worked far longer, have worked far more 
widely, have more powerfully molded the whole framework of Euro- 
pean thought, history, institutions. How can one comprehend Europe 
who cannot in some degree from his own first-hand knowledge 
trace the influence of Greece and Rome in the last fifteen centuries ? 
Consider, for example, the Holy Roman Empire, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and that great movement we call the Renascence. And 
the Hellenic mind in particular is still a perennial spring of 
influence, showing no sign of exhaustion. There is therefore no 
sharp line separating Latin and Greek from modern languages. 
The problem of the teacher is the same in essence; any differences 
of method in good teaching are incidental and superficial. Mental 
discipline is a by-product, or one aspect of the matter—an impor- 
tant one, I grant, only not to be put in the foreground. It consists 
in assimilating, gaining facility in understanding, under many dis- 
guises, the great intellectual forces in past and present civilization, 
that are so largely embodied and transmitted in the respective 
languages and literatures. The opponents of classical study, as a 
rule, ignore wholly the literatures, and talk only of the Greek and 
Latin languages—of linguistic training. The few among them who 
recognize that all our teaching centers in literature make another 
mistake, equally gross. Like Herbert Spencer, they look on litera- 
ture, as on all the arts, merely as part of the ornament and luxury of 
life, an amusement of leisure. That art began with the cave-dwellers, 
if not before; that the desire for beauty is infinitely higher than the 
desire for wealth, or even for bodily comfort; that the best of man 
has been expressed in Parthenon and Taj Mahal and Gothic cathedral 
rather than in transcontinental railroads, in symphony and paint- 
ing and poem rather than in law codes and foreign commerce— 
such truths are beyond them. To discuss such topics with minds 
of that type is like trying to prove that his piano needs tuning to one 
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who has no ear. But a candid person who knows what history is 
may perhaps be brought to see that literature embodies the very 
essence and spirit of history. It is the special prerogative of litera- 
ture that it takes up into itself in solution everything of lasting value 
—laws, institutions, sciences, in some faint shadow even the arts 
of form—all that is most dynamic in the life of its period. In thus 
becoming at home in the literature of one of the great races that 
have most formed the life of Europe and America, one is learning 
the essence of history and is studying history at its source. And 
the forces that have streamed so copiously from Greece, Rome, 
Germany, France, are very different. None of the four literatures 
can take the place of any other; whichever is left out, there is a dead 
loss. Especially so if either of the ancient pair is omitted, because 
those differ more, in their content, than the modern pair, and because 
they embody more of the forces whereby western Europe, under- 
neath all differences, nevertheless is intellectually one. 

If now I have given a correct analysis, there will still be a place 
for classical studies, and for Greek, in schools and colleges that aim 
at a liberal, rather than a purely technical or professional, education. 
How large a place Greek will retain depends in great part on us 
teachers, on our success in evoking in our pupils the educational 
results that the study should produce. That is the end to which 
it is most important that we adopt the right means. The prime 
reason for existence of such an association as is here proposed is that 
it may assist us in finding better means. If it does not lead us to 
teach better, in both school and college, it should quietly “cease 
upon the midnight with no pain.” My only motive for coming to 
this conference is the hope of giving and receiving such help. 

Our first step must be to accept, without wasting time in com- 
plaint, the conditions we can not change. Greek is no longer, and 
will never be in our time, in any degree worth considering, required. 
Also, no commercial or other purely worldly motive will bring a single 
pupil our way. Mathematics, natural sciences, modern languages, 
formal history, economics, all have commercial applications, may help 
directly in careers pecuniarily attractive; not so with Greek. Even 
teaching Greek can never pay; anyone who can teach Greek success- 
fully can earn far more in other ways. Also, Greek is the most diffi- 
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cult of the four languages we were considering. Bad teaching has 
made it more difficult than need be, but nothing can make it easy. 
Much hard work is necessary before one can gain power to read even 
Homer easily. All these are deterrent conditions beyond our con- 
trol. How can we stem with best hope of success an adverse current 
so strong? The platform I propose contains nothing startling, 
or even new. I shall confine it to general principles, because these 
are the necessary bases of rational method, and practical details 
must vary with circumstances. 

1. Our goal must be steadily kept in view. The purpose of 
studying Greek is to gain a first-hand acquaintance with a great 
force in civilization—a force that has been peculiarly effective in 
the higher ranges of the world’s thought, literature, and art. 

A fair degree of first-hand knowledge of Hellenism enlarges 
greatly one’s intellectual comprehension of the past, enables one to see 
many present problems in juster perspective, and has extraordinary 
power to mold and refine the taste. The best evidence of this is 
the fact that so many who studied Greek unwillingly, and were 
wretchedly taught, yet come to realize in after-years the inestimable 
value of even their imperfect contact with the Hellenic spirit. This 
is some of the evidence that Mr. Adams ignored. 

2. Our immediate goal, to be kept ever before us in daily work, 
is to make closer, richer, more living, this fructifying contact of our 
individual students with the Hellenic spirit. 

Only thus can they be permanently won to our side. The inner 
experience of our students, especially their sense of it in riper years, 
must be our chief argument—an argument to be advanced by them, 
not by us. It is the only argument that is unanswerable. All 
significant relations between Hellas and the modern world must 
be clearly brought out, so far as our pupils can even partially grasp 
them, as they present themselves in the text before us; the content, 
the heart, of the page before us must be brought home to the pupil’s 
mind. Take three illustrations only. Within the first week take 
fifteen minutes to show how our alphabet—significant name—came 
from an early Greek form, modified by Roman use, enlarged by 
modern differentiation and addition; at the same time let them see, 
on a chart of the Russian alphabet, that it too is of Greek origin, 
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modified from a Byzantine form. Some at least will thus early grasp 
the significance of the fact that all European writing is derived from 
Hellas. Secondly, in the Anabasis point out the significance of the 
fact that to a miscellaneous crowd of Greek mercenaries government 
by persuasion, rule of the majority, universal suffrage and equality 
of votes, were as much a matter of course as they are tous. Let the 
pupils see that these fundamental principles of our government are 
not in their origin American, nor English, but Greek. Again, in 
reading tragedy show how the principles of dramatic construction 
were not only understood, but were discovered, by the Athenians. 
This is the natural induction into the grammar of dramatic art. I 
do not find that my students bring to me much knowledge of this sort 
from their reading of Shakespere with their teachers of English. 

3. Since results in our pupils are of such vital importance, and 
since Greek is no longer obligatory on anyone, aim at quality before 
numbers. 

That means higher standards of attainment. Let us try to take 
with us all who can come—no others. No more “limp superficiality.” 
The serious difficulties of Greek as compared with German or Latin 
are three: a large vocabulary less represented in familiar English, 
a bewildering mass of verb-forms, and the syntax of the verb. The 
last, however, is the least. If taken up in the modern way, the 
phenomena classified and named by the mode of the clause and by 
the introductory conjunction, the difficulties soon vanish, provided 
the pupil has not been first confused by the old classification, and 
provided the verb-forms are well learned. Insist therefore on the 
mastery of the inflections. These cannot be fully learned in the first 
year; much repetition is needful while reading the Anabasis. But 
by the end of the second year the regular inflections and all the 
frequently recurring irregular ones should be so learned that future 
progress may be rapid. Improve tools to the utmost; we can’t afford 
waste of youthful efforts, or of our own. Win, lead, persuade, 
drive; when all fails, eliminate. Kindness, sympathetic help, gentle- 
ness of manner so far as possible; but firmness, for the good of all. 

4. Admit no dividing line, in essential aims and principles of 
teaching, between ancient languages and modern. 

In neither can ability to speak be the first aim in our classes; 
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in both alike the training of ear and tongue is fundamentally neces- 
sary. Insist on both from the beginning in Greek, as you would 
in French, and for the same reason, because so most rapidly will 
the pupil acquire a feeling for the language, begin to recognize that 
this too is a natural way of saying things. This might be a text for 
a treatise. I can only remind you now that it is easier to remember 
five related facts than one isolated one; that the memory of ear and 
tongue reinforces the memory of eye and hand; that Greek, like 
every other language, is primarily a series of spoken sounds. The 
teacher who thinks there isn’t time to have his pupils read much 
aloud and translate from hearing is wasting time, neglecting the 
greater for the less, and delaying progress. All this is still more 
important for Latin because Latin is begun earlier, is commonly 
the child’s first foreign language, and habits acquired in the first 
year of Latin are hard to change. Our brethren on the modern- 
language side have some ground for their complaint that pupils 
attack French and German wrongly because Latin teachers start 
them wrongly. By the beginning of freshman year the damage of 
such a wrong start is nearly irreparable. 

Two principles, axiomatic in teaching living languages, may be 
put as corollaries here. 

a) Sound psychology demands a minimum of formal grammar, 
well learned, closest contact with the original, and as much reading 
as can be done with understanding. 

b) Philology as a science, in the narrower sense, has nothing 
to do directly with teaching a language and literature for culture. 
It has no place in school or college; it belongs in the graduate 
school alone. 

5. Finally, we must enlarge ourselves and keep sane, because 
the teacher’s personality is always the largest factor in his influence. 

The man or woman must not be lost in the teacher; we must have 
interests beyond the school or college; our influence in the school 
or college will be the greater. In particular we must show in ourselves 
the proper effects of classical study, in developing breadth and per- 
spective. No one is fit to teach beginners who has not read widely. If 
you are teaching Xenophon and have not read through the Anabasis, 
Cyropaedeia, and Memorabilia, read them at once; if you have not 
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read the Odyssey and Iliad through, read them next. And so on. 
Read regularly something that you are not teaching, and may never 
teach, until you have covered a wide range, and until such reading 
is easy. Not only that; we must read the best in every literature 
accessible to us. We must saturate ourselves in the best music 
and the best art of every kind within our reach. Thukydides’ 
boast of his Athenians must be true of us: dtAoKadovdpev per’ evTErELas 
kai pirocopodpev avev paraxias. The evrédea is prescribed for us. 
But the love of beauty and of clear thinking can be cherished without 
wealth and without weakness. In an age of extravagance and over- 
valuation of luxury we must show that we can live as people of culture, 
and at the same time of practical efficiency in daily life, on relatively 
small incomes. Success in this will elevate and add power to our 
professional work. 

It is really a high distinction that our subject appeals only to 
the highest motives, the highest ideals. It will continue to attract 
the strongest and most aspiring minds, the intellectual leaders of 
their generation. Dealing with such minds, and molding them 
through such studies, we may class ourselves, not among the artisans, 
but among the artists, though in the humbler ranks. And we must 
accept with sincerity the words of Lanier: 


The artist’s market is the heart of man; 
The artist’s price, some little good of man. 








MOTIVE ENERGY IN SECONDARY LATIN—ONE SOURCE 


The problem of elementary Latin is not of the intellect, but of the 
will. In spite of all our “experiments” and “sanity” in elimination, 
the difficulties remain. By no sugar-coated method can the drudgery 
be made entirely attractive. It must be made worth while, must help to 
lead the boys and girls to some end which they can appreciate, must make 
them acquainted with the Roman himself. We have always admitted 
this, but his acquaintance has been left very largely to the slow process 
of language. What wonder that so many, before the literary sense has 
been awakened, have fallen by the way without even knowing that it was 
worth while. In this period of bewilderment and often of disheartenment, 
the problem of the teacher is how to quicken the imagination and stimulate 
the will; in other words, how to generate motive energy. 

The efforts of one group of teachers to solve this problem may be 
suggestive to others. The initial step was taken in the Omaha High 
School three years ago through a ‘“‘Latin entertainment.” Our purpose 
was to represent to the pupil of each grade the character or scene that 
would make the Roman world most real to him. For the seniors the 
parting scene between Aeneas and Dido was given in Dr. Miller’s English 
translation. The “‘dutiful’’ Aeneas, in spite of his manly appearance and 
faultless attire, did not improve his reputation, as the “fair” Dido, with 
her passionate appeal, quite carried the day. 

In his stormy invective against Catiline, Cicero did not reach the 
heights of Roman eloquence we had fondly expected. We discovered 
too late, that in spite of the pebble theory, orators are born and not made. 

Ariovistus and Caesar discussed their respective rights across the 
Rhine. Notwithstanding his ferocious appearance, the stalwart German 
suffered ignominious defeat at the hands of the Roman—more, we fear, 
through sirength of voice and expressive gesticulation than through force 
of argument, 

One of the most beautiful and impressive scenes was that of the Vestal 
Virgins in their pure white robes, grouped about the simple altar with 
its ever-living fire. The Vestalis Maxima, who had completed her thirty 
vears of service, described to the little novice, in the form of her life’s 
story, the duties and privileges of a priestess of Vesta. 

The climax of our entertainment was ‘“‘A Roman School of go B. c.” 
in which all the exercises were given in Latin so simple that every pupil 
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might follow. The freshmen, as discipuli, entered so heartily into its 
spirit that it came as a sort of mental shock to some of us older students 
that those majestic Romans, whose names they bore, were once real boys, 
who recited and sang and played games, were even sometimes tardy and 
“‘flogged”’ for it; in fact, really belonged to the genus boy as we know 
him. 

The Latin songs, especially the stately chant from the opening lines 
of the Aeneid, sung by a dignified chorus, scarcely needed the distinctive 
setting of costume and scroll to give them a Roman flavor. The scrolls 
were made by our manual-training boys after a model brought from Rome. 
The costumes were carefully modeled on classical lines. And what a 
surprising amount of work those simple togas required in adapting the 
prescribed proportions to thirty boys ranging in stature from 4 feet 6 to 
6 feet 2. How deceptive are those graceful folds into which the togas of 
the statues seem to fall so naturally! An orator while posing before his 
audience might keep them in place, but alas for a wriggling freshman! 
The hidden stitches and fibulae which gave ours their unstudied grace 
were effective, if not strictly classical The Roman matron won our 
gratitude by having her costume so simply made and so easy to put on. 

We were glad to think our paraphernalia were a permanent possession 
which could serve for subsequent entertainments. They have been used 
several times in our school, and on one occasion with ‘‘ The Roman School” 
were loaned to a neighboring town for a ‘‘ Latin commencement.” 

After the exhilaration of success had passed, several distinct impres- 
sions remained. The Roman world-was even more fascinating to the 
pupils than we had thought. Closer acquaintance with the Roman elevated 
the Latin to a place of greater dignity. Throughout the department a 
stimulus which resulted in better work was distinctly felt. But, desirable 
as were these results, the amount of time and energy spent by both teachers 
and pupils was such as to make even an annual repetition impossible. 
Was there not some way of achieving the same result, more constant and 
less laborious ? Pi 

As an answer to this, a ‘‘ Latin Society” was organized by two of our 
teachers the succeeding fall, the aim of which is “‘to foster an interest in 
classical studies.” This society is composed of seventy-five members 
from the three higher grades, who quite fairly represent our Latin classes 
in proportion of boys and girls and in grade of intellect. Seventy-five we 
considered the maximum for a live, working society. We hope soon to 
extend the privilege to the freshmen, either through another society or 


by enlarging the present one. 
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The society has its regularly elected officers, who conduct the meetings, 
keep the records, report to the school paper, etc. The programmes, how- 
ever, are arranged by the three Latin teachers in charge. They consist 
of papers, readings, recitations, and debates, with an occasional Latin 
dialogue or song, along lines which especially appeal to the young student. 
Their aim is interest and suggestion rather than scientific information. 
As early as possible, topics are selected, subjects assigned, and references 
given for the year’s work. The references, of which there are not more 
than three or four on each subject, are, for the most part, to books found 
in our library. Other books are to be found in the public library, only 
four blocks from the high school. These programmes are printed in 
attractive booklets, and not only serve as souvenirs of the meetings, but 
arouse an interest in the coming topics, and are a great convenience as 
well. Their chief advantage, however, is one which we had not anticipated. 
They add so much dignity to the exercises that failure to meet an assign- 
ment is almost unknown. Out of eleven programmes this year up to 
April 1, comprising sixty-six exercises, aside from one pupil who dropped 
the society on account of outside work, and another who left the city, 
only three failed. In each case this was due to unavoidable absence, 
after the exercise had been prepared. The record two years ago was 
even better. This has excited no comment in the society, but has been 
accepted as a matter of course. 

Our meetings are held on Friday at the close of school, alternating 
with the literary and debating societies, of which there are fourteen in 
the high school. The greatest difficulty, like that of all our societies, is in 
securing regular attendance. This is perhaps an incident of their voluntary 
character. In most cases it does not seem due to lack of interest in the 
programmes, but to the pressure of other duties. 

The programmes this year have been on varied lines. One of the 
three devoted to ‘“‘Ancient Rome” consisted of papers describing ‘‘The 
Police and Fire Department,” ‘‘The Cloaca Maxima,” ‘‘Roman Roads,” 
“The Campus Martius,” illustrated by a drawing on the blackboard, 
and “‘The Treatment of Roman Slaves.” An interesting account of a 
“Roman Triumph” was read, and a humorous Latin-English selection 
entitled ‘‘A Lay of Ancient Rome”’ was recited. One of our programmes 
most enjoyed was on Pompeii, which always appeals to the young student 
on account of its tragic burial, but still more perhaps on account of its 
dramatic resurrection. A programme on so broad a subject must neces- 
sarily be fragmentary and merely suggestive, but enough was given to 
render intelligible references met in the pupil’s general reading, and to 
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whet his appetite for more knowledge. The subjects treated were ‘“‘ The 
City before the Destruction,” ‘‘The Destruction,” and ‘“‘Recent Excava- 
tions and Discoveries.”’ A brief biography of Pliny the Elder was read, 
as the fact of his losing his life in this catastrophe helps to fix the period 
when he wrote. The letters of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, giving the 
only account recorded by an eyewitness, were of special interest. The 
programme closed with a reading from a magazine article, “‘A Municipal 
Election in 79 A. D.,” giving a very interesting and humorous account of 
the graffiti relating to candidates for municipal offices. 

A word as to the spirit in which the pupils take up this work. While 
the enthusiasm of the bright senior who began three months beforehand 
to read on her topic, and eagerly devoured all the information obtainable, 
was exceptional in degree, it illustrates very well in character the spirit 
of the society. She brought to her subject, ‘‘The Topography of the 
Roman Forum,” all the zest of an eager explorer in an undiscovered field, 
and such it was to her. Her excellent oral description from a blackboard 
drawing given to the society and later to the senior Latin classes, was 
regarded by pupils and teachers as the most interesting exercise of the 
year. Her simplicity of statement and the unconscious skill with which 
she emphasized places partly familiar to her hearers, and above all her own 
fresh, genuine interest, explain in some measure what never ceases to be 
a matter of surprise—the unabating interest with which pupils will listen 
for an hour to a programme on these topics given by their comrades, when 
a teacher with wider knowledge and supposedly greater skill in presenta- 
tion could not command the same attention for half the time. 

Very few limit their reading to the references given or the subject 
assigned. Two copies each of Dennie’s Rome of Today and Yesterday, 
Lanciani’s Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, and Johnston’s 
Private Life of the Romans are most in demand, and are seldom left on 
the shelves. 

Our purpose is to make of this society a seminary of interest for the 
entire Latin department, not only through the contagion of enthusiasm, 
but by bringing to different classes programmes of special interest. Under 
ideal conditions this would be a very simple matter, but our Omaha 
youth, strange to say, are not easily attracted to programmes whose pur- 
pose is so obviously instructive. In our programme on “Roman Military 
Life,”” March 16, advantage was taken of the date to make it a commemora- 
tion of the nineteen hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Caesar’s death, 
and to invite the Caesar pupils. A contest on principal parts of verbs, 
participated in by three champions from each of the five Caesar classes, 
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previously selected by competitive examination, had been planned for 
the 14th. By a happy thought we added this as a closing number on our 
programme, and thus secured the attendance of a large proportion of 
the Caesar pupils. Once there, their interest was assured. 

The meeting opened with a brief eulogy of Caesar by the president. 
Papers were read on ‘The Roman Soldier,” ‘‘Caesar’s Art of War.” 
“The Conquered Nations,” and ‘‘Caesar’s Care for His Soldiers.” A 
debate, with judges, on the question, ‘‘ Resolved, that Caesar was justified 
in subduing Gaul,” aroused great enthusiasm. 

A programme on Cicero by the juniors in the society, and one on 
Vergil, by the seniors, to which their respective Latin classes will be invited, 
have been arranged for the final meetings of the year. The pupils have 
entire charge both of planning and of carrying out these programmes. 
Judges will decide which of the two deserves first place, and the size of the 
audience secured by each class will count in the decision. The outcome 
is on the knees of the gods. 

Our “Open Programme” for the department, given April 20, was 
made up of songs, recitations, papers, and a farce, all being parts of pre- 
vious programmes. It was presented with very little work and no expense. 
Our costumes we had; our programmes were made on the mimeograph 
by pupils. The entertainment was heartily enjoyed by the thirty partici- 
pants, and, if we can judge by apparent interest and vigorous applause, 
its purpose with the audience was accomplished. 

The fruit of this work is manifestly of the spirit and does not admit of 
computation. We are confident, however, that a step has been taken in 
the right direction; that through this society we may supplement our 
Latin teaching on a very important and most fascinating side, and thus 
find one source of motive energy for our work. 

BEssIE J. SNYDER 

OmaHa HicH SCHOOL 








fotes and Discussions 


Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, 1512% Demonbreun Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CANNA INTRAT AND THE CANNOPHORI 


The significance of the expression Canna Intrat, which occurs in Fasti 
Philocali opposite the date March 15, is in a measure explained by Johan- 
nes Lydus De mens. iv. 49: Eidots Maprias ... . tepdrevov 8 xai 
tavdpov é£érn trip trav év Tois dperw dypav, Pyoupevov Tov dpyxiepews Kal Tov 
Kavnpdpwv tis Mytpds.t In the xavnpdpoa (xavvopdpa, canno phori, canno- 
jori, cannoforae) here mentioned is to be seen a body of worshipers of the 
Great Mother of the Gods analogous to the dendro phori, whose function was 
to bear to her temple on the Palatine, on March 22, Arbor Intrat, the sacred 
pine tree emblematic of the death of Attis; just as the dendrophori were 
the tree-bearers, the cannophori (xdvva, xavvyn, canna, a plant smaller than 
the arundo, but larger than the calamus [Columella iv. 32. 3; vii. 9. 7]) 
were reed-bearers. The evidence afforded by the name itself and by anal- 
ogy is further strengthened by the representation in relief on a mystic cista 
discovered at Ostia (Mon. dell’ Ist. IX, tav. 8a. 1) of a lion, the head of 
Idaean Zeus (?), and the head of Attis, all looking out from among reeds 
(Annali 1869, p. 240). 

So much for the fact. No satisfactory explanation as to its significance, 
however, has as yet been brought forward. Visconti, on the evidence of 
the relief above mentioned, supposes a lost legend to the effect that Attis, 
after his self-emasculation, hid himself among the reeds of the stream 
Gallus, and was there discovered by the Mother and her lions; while De- 
charme (Rev. arch, sér. III, t. VII [1886], pp.i288,ff.) refers the relief to the 
statement of Julian (Or. v, p. 165 B; 180 A) that Attis was found by the 
Mother in his infancy, after having been exposed on the banks of the Gal- 
lus. Both see in the procession of Canna Intrat the commemoration of 
an event in the life of Attis in the same way in which from antiquity there 
has been seen in that of Arbor Intrat the commemoration of the self-muti- 

1 By xavnpspo is no doubt meant xavyvoddpa. The connection between the 
rites here mentioned and the Great Mother is hardly open to doubt, whether 77s 


Mnrpés be the exact original reading or not. See among others, Rapp, Roscher Lex. 
1.723, and Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa III.1484/15, and Ruggiero Diz. Ep. I. 80. 
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lation and death of Attis under the pine tree, and the care of his body 
by Ia and the Mother (Arnob. v.5-8). 

But myth is commemorative of custom, not custom of myth. The 
details of the Attis legend which tradition handed down to Arnobius and 
other ancients owed their origin no less to a desire to account for existing 
practices in the cult of the Mother than do the inventions of Decharme and 
Visconti now; and the explanations of both ancient and modern authors 
are alike confessions that knowledge of the real inner significance of the 
cult practices in question has faded away in the lapse of time. Legend 
can enlighten us as to the point of view of the worshiper, but of the origin 
and inner meaning of his acts it may tell us absolutely nothing. The sig- 
nificance of Canna Intrat and the carrying of reeds cannot be explained 
on the analogy of Arbor Intrat and the carrying of the tree, for the reason 
that the significance of the latter is itself not understood. 

We must therefore look elsewhere for the inner meaning of Canna 
Intrat. At the outset, it is plain that under ordinary conditions any single 
feature of cult practice partakes of the general character of the whole 
worship of which it is a part. 

What, then, is the general character of the worship of the Great Mother 
and Attis? In the first place, let it be remembered that there is the very 
minimum of evidence regarding the cult before it left its original home 
in Phrygia, that almost as little is known of its Greek phase, and that its 
early history at Rome is also obscure. It is only under the Empire, and 
especially under the late Empire, after the cult has been in existence over 
a thousand years, and has suffered the modifications incident to long 
lapse of time, change of territory and people, and especially to the 
attempts of philosophy to account for its origin, practices, and beliefs, 
that evidence in appreciable quantity is to be found regarding its significance. 
Attis identified with the Sun or with Zeus is a long way from the simple 
favorite of the Great Mother; and the Mother herself, identified with Rhea, 
Demeter, Ceres, Ops, Tellus, etc., and made into a personification of 
Earth or Nature, is probably as far from her original form among the early 
Phrygians. 

Yet the essential character of the pair is plain. They are above every- 
thing deities of procreative significance. Underlying their legends and 
ceremonies alike is the sexual motive. Beneath the elaborate symbolism 
of late times which made them Mother Earth and her fruitage is still to 
be seen the maternal character of the Great Mother and the sexual sig- 
nificance of Attis—the male and female principles. The priests of the 
Mother in historic times, the galloi, were eunuchs, sometimes even self- 
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emasculated. Her mythical priest-attendants and assessors, the Idaean 
daktyloi and the korybantes, were in all probability ithyphallic deities 
(Georg Kaibel Géttinger Nachrichten 1901, pp. 488-518). Attis himself 
was no doubt originally of the same nature, the minimissimus digitorum 
(Arnob. v. 7) which, at the prayer of Agdistis, or the Mother, was alone 
allowed by Jupiter to become immortal and to move perpetually (vivat et 
perpetuo solus agitetur e motu), being really the dvdpeiov aidciov, represent- 
ing the principle of immortality through sexual life (Kaibel of. cit., p. 513). 

It seems therefore reasonable to suppose the worship of the Great 
Mother and Attis to have been originally of a more distinctly procreative 
significance. 

Such being the case it is altogether natural to look for a like significance 
in the ceremony of Canna Intrat. My suggestion is that the procession 
of the cannophori was an original phallic procession whose nature had 
become obscured. 

’ The name itself, “‘reed-bearers,”’ is evidence of the possibility that this 
interpretation is correct. Paul Baur (Am. Jour. Arch. IX. 2: “Tityrus’’) 
notes the use of Sk. madd, ‘“‘reed,’’ as a synonym for dvdpeiov aidoiov, 
and also points out the connection of the flute, or reed-pipe, with obscene 
gesticulation. It is perfectly possible that the reed was adopted as a symbol 
of the phallus before the cult had yet spread beyond Asia Minor. 

But it is more than possible that we have here the true explanation 
of Canna Intrat; from a variety of circumstances, it is even probable. In 
the first place, nothing could be more appropriate for the first days of the 
annual festival of the Great Mother of Procreation, a festival which ush- 
ered in the season of growth, than a procession whose members bore in 
their hands the reed, the symbol of fruitfulness, the original significance 
of which had been lost. If, with Cumont (Pauly-Wissowa III.1484, 
s. v. Cannophori), we see in the sacrifice of the six-year-old bull (Lydus 
loc. cit.) the taurobolium, one feature of which was the solemn disposition 
of the animal’s genitals (vires condere, consecrare) (Hepding Aftis, seine 
Mythen und sein Kult (Giessen, 1903], p. 192), the appropriateness is 
still more apparent. Again, the fact that a prominent feature of Dionysiac 
worship, with which that of the Mother and Attis presents striking resem- 
blances both as to belief and cult practice (Roscher Lex. II. 1659), was 
the phallic procession, lends further probability to the identification of 
Canna Intrat as an original phallic procession. Associations of female 
reed-bearers, cannophorae, attested (CJL. IX. 2480) in the worship 
of the Mother and Attis, afford a parallel to the female phallus-bearers 
in the Greek procession which is not without a suggestion as to the nature 
of the cannophorae. Finally, the fact, too, that among the Lydians, a 
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neighboring stock with whom the Phrygians mingled, the reed played an 
important part (E. Curtius: “Artemis Gygaia,” Arch. Zeit. 1853, p. 150), 
may not be without significance. GRANT SHOWERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


XENOPHON ANAB. i. 7. 5 

kal pyv, ® Kdpe, A€yovet twes Ste wOAAA bmoyve viv dua Td ev ToLOUTH 
elvat Tov Kivdvvov mpoc.ovTos. 

The only points I was trying to make in my note' were that rowvrw 
idiomatically and unsupplemented gives the reason for tmoyvet, and 
that the following genitive is preferably absolute and epexegetic. The 
rest is obiter dictum, and, if Professor Laird wishes me to say so, hastily 
expressed: I did not, however, of course mean to say that rovodros can 
never look forward. The words “always I think” referred to the phrases 
év TroovTw tw or év te ToovTw in Plato’s Republic, as both the parsing 
and the punctuation of my sentence show. I should have avoided mis- 
apprehension on this point if I had taken space to explain that my object 
was the criticism of Adam’s text in Rep. 581 E. Adam construes xai 
év To TowvTw Twi dei evar pavOavovra trys Hdovys, instead of... . THs 
ydovns ov mavy moppw; which I believe to be right. Adam defends the 
construction of #devps with rowovrw by Xen. Anab.i.7.5. Hinc illae 
lacrimae. My difficulty with the article concerns idiom and meaning 
rather than absolute syntax. The case of Thucydides vii. 69 is not really 
parallel. There is no participle; 77, omitted by Kiihner, makes a differ- 
ence, and so, perhaps, does the very meaning of xatpés. The whole is 
rather analogous to such things as évrat6a 75 ef rps HAuias. I do not 
care to say that a conceivable construction is impossible, but I believe 
that “‘in such a (pass, plight) of the approaching danger” would be as 
harsh in Greek as it is in English. Professor Laird further suggests that 
my explanation of the force of rovwdros is compatible with either construc- 
tion of the genitive. Conceivably. But the idiom is certainly less appa- 
rent if we say ‘“‘you are lavish of promises because you are in such a 
plight of the approaching danger” than if we render “because you are in 
such a plight—the danger (battle) being near at hand.” In fact I doubt 
whether the idiomatic force of “‘such” has really been felt with the former 
version. For the rest I do not wish to start a controversy. Professor 
Laird does not really differ from me much. He merely thinks I reasoned 
loosely. He even suggests what I had in mind, but omitted for brevity, 
that the absolute genitive may be a colloquial afterthought. It is that, 
unless after all the best solution is to omit the words with Kelsey. 

PAUL SHOREY 

t Class. Jour. I, p. 155. 























Reports from the Classical field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anythin 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be uscfu 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 





Connecticut Section of the Classical Association of New England.—The first 
meeting of this section was held in the new Humanities Buiiding at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., May 19, with Professor E. P. Morris, of Yale, 
as chairman. A committee of three, to attend to the executive work of this sec- 
tion of the association, was provided for, and plans were made for two meetings 
annually. The programme was as follows: 

“The Aim in Teaching Virgil” (Miss Cole, Hartford). 

“‘Homeric Cosmology and Geography.” (Professor Seymour, Yale Univ.) 

“What Should Be Accomplished in First-Year Latin?” (Miss Lincoln, 
Middletown.) 

“Qualitative Change in pre-Socratic Philosophy.” (Professor Heidel, Wesleyan 
University.) 

“The Teaching of Latin Composition.” (Mr. Moulton, Hartford, and Mr. 
Barss, Hotchkiss School.) 

“What Part May the Lantern Wisely Play in Classical Instruction ?”’ (Pro- 
fessor Harrington, Wesleyan University.) 

“How Much Greek Composition Is Advisable in a College Preparatory 
Course?” (Mr. Morrison, Hartford.) 


Classical Club of Philadelphia.—The sixty-sixth regular meeting of this 
society was held at the University Club, on Friday evening, April 27. There 
were twenty-six members present, the president, John C. Rolfe, in the chair. 
Professor J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University, gave an excellent address on 
the recent excavations in Crete, and their bearing on the Homeric story. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: president, E. A. Schnabel; vice- 
president, H. N. Sanders; secretary and treasurer, B. W. Mitchell. 


High-School Latin, 1894-1904.—An article by Edwin G. Dexter, in a 
recent number of the School Review, shows to what extent the recommendations 
of the Committee of Ten have been adopted. Four recommendations were made 
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in Latin: (1) a full four-year course in Latin; (2) the use of an introductory read- 
ing-book before Caesar; (3) the discontinuance of the study of Virgil’s Bucolics ; 
(4) that if Cicero is read before Virgil, only the Catiline orations be read then; 
next Virgil’s Aeneid, and later the more difficult orations of Cicero. 

The writer of the article investigated 80 schools in 1894 (East 35, Middle 
West 25, South ro, Far West 10), and 160 schools in 1904 (East 49, Middle West 
46, South 30, Far West 35), with the following result: 


1804 1904 
Four-yearcourse. . . - - + «+ + + «+ «© «+ + 46% 80% 
Three-year course . . . - - + + «© © « « « 42 20 
Two-year course. . ¢+wee we dv ec ° 
Introductory apie roe jv @ ssw +o 2 2 44 
Bucolics. . . eee oe ewe es ow oe OE 16 
Cicero, Virgil, Cice Wak en ernn ee ow 17 
eS ee 70 
Views, Cicero... - ‘ 32 13 


The Sophomore Play at Beloit nite —The evening of May 9 witnessed 
the twentieth annual performance of a classical play at Beloit College. Each 
year the sophomores of the institution have made a metrical translation of some 
Greek play, and for nineteen years without interruption have presented their 
version in public. More recently the sophomore Latin students also have taken 
up the custom of making a metrical version each year, and this year, when a 
Greek play was not given, they have in their turn presented their version of the 
Captives. The Greek plays presented at the preceding performances are the 
Electra, Antigone, and Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, the Alcestis, Electra, Iphigenia 
at Aulis, and Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides, and the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. 

This unique custom was started by Mr. Joseph Emerson, for fifty years 
professor of Greek at Beloit. The first performance, simple and unpretentious, 
was given in a private house. The performers, standing in fixed positions, 
scarcely attempted any real acting. The second play was more elaborate, and 
was presented in a grove near Beloit. From that time the performances have 
taken place in the college auditorium or the opera house, and the stage, costumes, 
and music have received full attention. The sophomore Greek students have 
generally undertaken these plays, but occasionally the whole Greek department 
has united its forces for an especially strong rendition. In all cases the students 
have used their own translations in English verse, which have for the past ten 
years been printed in libretto form. 

The play this year was entirely in the hands of the sophomore Latin students, 
who furnished all the actors and assumed full financial responsibility. Fortu- 
nately, all the rich and varied costumes used in the Greek plays during the past 
few years were at their disposal. As the Captives is Greek in character, these 
costumes could be used with entire satisfaction. Thus much expense and hard 
work was saved. The stage was constructed as nearly as possible according to 
the directions given in the various editions of the play. 
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‘The entire play was given, and a chorus was introduced besides—an 
innovation which needs to be explained. The choruses in the Greek plays 
had always added greatly to the spectacular effect, and it was thought, quite 
naturally, that a Latin play with no chorus at all would suffer in comparison. 
Choruses in keeping with the trend of the play, especially when well sung, agree 
ably relieve the strain of a five-act performance without intermission or change of 
scenery. Accordingly, words were written by the instructor in Latin, and the 
music for these words as well as for the orchestral overture, the prologue, and 
some special scenes in the play, was composed by a member of the class. The 
chorus was composed of eight men and eight women in costume. It may be 
added that the whole was a strictly amateur production, as no professional 
services were enlisted for the purpose of drilling the actors. 

The play was given in honor of Dr. Horace White, class of 1853, who came 
from New York City especially to see the performance. Dr. White, formerly 
editor of the New York Evening Post, is the translator of Appian’s Roman History 
and a great lover of the classics. A brief address by him before the play began 
was a feature of the evening. 

From beginning to end the performers and the audience were in complete 
sympathy with each other. The actors all carried their parts well, especially 
Hegio, Tyndarus, Aristophontes, and Ergasilus. When the tall, “lean and 
hungry” parasite, arrayed in the most striking and outlandish apparel, danced 
his “Highland Fling” in scene 3 of Act IV to the words 

It’s doomsday for bacon and judgment for ham; 
I'll make the fat sizzle for it’s cook that I am, etc., 


the audience gave round after round of applause. The clever acting of the 
frightened little puer with his up-to-date slang, and that of the head Jorarius, 
were also thoroughly enjoyed. 

The play was given before an audience of about five hundred, among them 
over a hundred and fifty high-school students from Beloit and nearby towns. 
The expenses were about one hundred dollars, including fifty-seven dollars for 
the libretto. The net proceeds for the Latin department were about ninety 
dollars.—F. E. CALLAND. 

The Classical Gymnasium in America.—About the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when American scholars and students began to go to Germany in increas- 
ing numbers, a movement in the opposite direction was taking place which, though 
less well known, has been no less unique and effective in its way. About that 
time a large number of highly educated men came to this country, not so much 
to improve their material condition as to escape political and religious oppression. 
Under the leadership of their clergy—mostly university men—they at once set 
about to establish schools of higher learning, much as the Puritans had done 
two centuries before. Naturally, also, these schools were modeled after those 
of the fatherland, and as the English college was planted upon our eastern shores 
by the early settlers of New England, the classical gymnasium was established 
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by the various German and Scandinavian denominations who settled in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

Fully developed institutions of this kind, like the Concordia Collegium at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and the Concordia Gymnasium at Milwaukee, have a course 
of six years, the classes being named Sexta to Prima. Others have but four or 
five years, but the courses all resemble each other very much, and the spirit and 
aim of their work are essentially the same. The emphasis is everywhere laid 
upon Latin and Greek, while other branches occupy a somewhat subordinate 
place. There are no electives, except occasionally music or drawing, and every 
boy is put through the same intense and thorough drill. Most of these 
gymnasia are boarding-schools, and the boys, whose ages range from thirteen 
to twenty, almost without exception live in the dormitories Even parents living 
in the town commonly prefer to have their boys room in the dormitories, in order 
to put them in touch as closely as possible with the school life. 

As in their European prototypes, the pupils of these schools attend about 
twenty-eight to thirty recitations a week. These periods are divided among the 
various branches roughly as follows: classics 13, English 4, German 4, history 2, 
mathematics 3, natural science 2, religious instruction 2. The proportions vary a 
little, but not much, in different classes and in different schools. But in the two 
lowest classes, in which no Greek is taught, the allotment of time to the other 
branches is slightly higher. 

To Latin seven recitations a week are devoted, as a rule, throughout the 
course. The work of the various classes is about as follows: 

Sexta and Quinta.—A thorough drill in the regular and irregular forms of 
the various parts of speech, with the commonest principles of syntax, such as 
the accusative and infinitive, ablative absolute, and the gerundive constructions. 

Quarta.—Nepos (12-15 Vitae) and Phaedrus; syntax of the cases. 

Tertia.—Caesar’s Gallic War and 1,500 lines of Ovid; syntax of the moods 
and tenses. 

Secunda.—Livy and Virgil; phrases, periodic sentences, synonyms and 
idioms. 

Prima.—Cicero, Tacitus, and Horace; stylistic work continued. 

During the last four years, five hours a week are regularly devoted to the 
authors and two to prose composition. 

Greek has six recitations a week from Quarta to Prima inclusive. The first 
two of these years are given to a thorough drill in the accidence and to prose 
composition, Xenophon’s Anabasis being taken up toward the end of the second 
year, with the omission of the more difficult parts. In Secunda five hours are 
given to Xenophon and the Odyssey, and one hour to prose composition and a 
review of the grammar. In Prima the class reads the Iliad, a tragedy, and parts 
of other authors, such as Plato, Demosthenes, and Thucydides. 

It is evident at a glance that much more time is spent upon the laying of a 
foundation than in our public high schools. But it is thought that the added 
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thoroughness is adequate compensation for this greater expenditure of time, 
and the facts bear out the theory. For Homer, Cicero, and other classics are 
read by the average Prima man with ease and pleasure, and without continual 
reference to a dictionary. The annotated editions in use give very little help 
in grammar, and confine themselves almost entirely to an explanation of the 
Realien. Some of our best universities have admitted graduates from these 
gymnasia to their postgraduate courses in Greek and Latin, and have found 
them prepared to do the work required. 

The institutions are small, having about seven or eight instructors and 150 to 
250 studentseach. The teachers are usually selected from such of their graduates 
as have shown marked ability along certain lines and have extended their educa- 
tion in some of the great universities of America or Germany. Very few of the 
schools have an endowment, so that they have to depend for their support upon 
tuition fees and contributions from the religious bodies to which they belong. 
While the work done by them has not been spectacular and has not attracted 
much attention outside their own circles, they have, nevertheless, within these 
limits, been a strong factor in keeping alive a love for the classical languages in 


America.—W. H. Kruse. 


James D. Meeker.—James Denman Meeker, master in Greek in the Hotchkiss 
School, Connecticut, died at Searsport, Maine, of typhoid fever, on August 1. 
Mr. Meeker was a graduate of the University of California, of the class of 1891. 
He was a teacher of Latin and Greek in the Berkeley (Cal.) High School from 1891 
to 1895. During the next two years he held a university fellowship in the Yale 
Graduate School. In 1897 he came to the Hotchkiss School as master in Greek 
and Latin, succeeding to the headship of the Greek department on the death of 
the head master, Mr. E. G. Coy, in 1904. His wife, who was Miss Agnes 
Payzant, of Berkeley, Cal., and two children survive him. 


Arthur F. Webster, 1859-1906.—Mr. Arthur F. Webster, teacher of Latin in 
the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, was stricken with apoplexy while teaching 
a class on Friday afternoon, September 7, and died the next morning. Mr. 
Webster was a son of the late Rev. James Webster, of Commerce, Mich. He 
was educated at Albion College and Johns Hopkins University, and joined the 
faculty of the Hyde Park school in 1891. He was a member of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 


A Classical Library.—Mr. James D. Meeker, late teacher of Greek in the 
Hotchkiss School, left a valuable library of Greek texts and reference books. It 
is desired to dispose of these in the interest of his family. A mimeograph list 
with full description may be obtained by writing to J. E. Barss, Hotchkiss School, 


Lakeville, Conn. 





Book Reviews 


Caesar: Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Maurice W. MATHER. 
New York: American Book Co.,1905. Pp. 549. $1.25. 


In his preface to Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars, Dr. Mather says 
truly that in the average school only a part of Caesar can be read, so that the real 
question is: How shall that portion be selected? When he asserts further that 
the better method of selection “‘is to take from the different books those episodes 
which are of greatest interest and importance,” the issue is plainly stated. If 
one agrees with Dr. Mather upon this point—as the writer is inclined to do—it 
will not be difficult to show that in this work the teacher of classics has an 
excellent selection of those portions of Caesar best worth the study of pupils in 
secondary schools. 

The selections include, of the Gallic War, chaps. 1-29 of the first book (Hel- 
vetian War); 15-28 of the second book (War with the Nervii); books iii and iv 
entire; from book v, nineteen chapters describing the second expedition to Britain; 
eighteen chapters from book vi, containing an account of the traits and customs 
of the Gauls and Germans, and an interesting bit about the big game of the 
Hercynian Forest; and in thirty-three chapters taken from book vii are told the 
story of the repulse at Gergovia, and the desperately contested siege of Alesia. 

It would not be easy to make up a body of excerpts equivalent to the first four 
books of the Gallic War more important in matter or more representative of 
Caesar’s Latinity. 

The Civil War is practically unknown to pupils in our preparatory schools, 
and hardly better known to college students. Credit is due the editor for making 
this important work readily accessible to them. ‘Twenty-two chapters selected 
from the second book of the Civil War, and more than ninety from the third, 
covering dramatic episodes in this less familiar field, fairly represent the matter 
and manner of Caesar’s story of that internecine struggle. 

The Latin text followed by the editor in the selections from the two works is 
that approved by critical scholarship. The notes have been prepared in such a 
way that classes can begin with the first, or with the second book of the Gallic 
War. The notes are not excessive in amount, and are, in a marked degree, 
explicit, helpful, and enlightening. The translations deserve close attention 
from pupils because of their aptness, and at times remind one of the late Professor 
Lane’s felicitous renderings. 

All long vowels, including ‘‘hidden quantities,” are marked in the text and the 
vocabulary, but not in the notes. Care has been taken to give in full the principal 
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parts of all except the simplest verbs, and to print in full the genitive of all nouns 
likely to perplex the tyro. 

The number of maps and plans is hardly large enough. The illustrations 
(the sources of which are given) are pertinent, but less abundant than in some 
other well-known editions of Caesar. The various topics of the introduction are 
adequately treated. The subject of military antiquities is purposely given brief 
treatment, but is well handled, and is as long as pupils wili master. 

The method of grouping at the bottom of the page references to the five 
most widely used Latin grammars, seems to be an innovation, but is worth the 
trial. One feels that the editor does not consider Caesar’s text as a corpus vile 
chiefly valuable for grammatical dissection, but rather as a work of great historical 
importance and of positive literary merit. 

We believe that Dr. Mather has executed his task (not his first essay in the 
classical field) with care, scholarship, and good judgment, and that Episodes of 
the Gallic and Civil Wars deserves the careful attention of all teachers of Caesar, 
and in particular of those who wish to enlarge or diversify the scope of reading in 
that author. S. C. DERBY 

CotumsBus, OHIO 





A Handbook of Homeric Study. By Henry Browne. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. Pp. xvi+333; 22 plates. $2. 


The writer’s aim is to treat in one book “the mass of complex problems” 
which confront the student of Homer and are not adequately dealt with by the 
usual dictionaries, commentaries, and handbooks of literature The material 
is mainly grouped around the following general topics: the relation of the cyclic 
poems to the Iliad and Odyssey, the history of Homer’s text, the composition 
and authorship of the Homeric poems (supplemented by a history of the con- 
troversy on this subject), Homeric life (including geography), and the problem 
of the Homeric people, whence they came, and to what stock and civilization 
they belonged. In connection with this last topic the excavations of the last 
thirty-five years are taken up, and their more important general results are indi- 
cated. The treatment of Homeric life naturally extends only to its more general 
and obvious features, and to the chief problems connected with it. The same 
is still more true of Homeric grammar, which is properly given a very secondary 
place, for no one could expect a book like this to take the place of special works 
on grammar and antiquities. The last chapter of the book is a short one dealing 
with the epic art of Homer, and this is followed by a reasonably full index. 

It is to be feared that a large majority of our teachers of Greek in secondary 
schools, as well as some who are teaching in college, have no adequate idea of 
what Homeric study includes. They will leave Mr. Browne’s book with a much 
broader and more connected view of the subject, such as will enable them to 
enjoy the poems more, and, in addition, enliven their teaching of them. But 
Jebb’s Introduction to Homer would already have done this for them. What, 
then, does Mr. Browne’s book add? In the first place, it has the advantage of 
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being twenty years later than Jebb—an advantage which is very considerable 
in the portion which is concerned with archaeology and the results of excavation. 
Then Mr. Browne has not only written a considerably longer book, but his point 
of view is somewhat different. He does not cover the ground so evenly and 
systematically as Jebb, but he goes more deeply into the discussion of problems 
and the means of solving them. He shows more of the method of Homeric study 
and gives more space to the treatment of evidence. He aims, as he says, not 
to give the student ‘‘a cut and dried solution of his difficulties,” but to enable 
him ‘‘to feel their true inwardness, to recognize their mutual relations, and to 
grasp the lines by which he might hope at least to reach a tolerable solution of 
them.” With these features one feels that the book ought to be a good one, 
and in fact not a few will find it serviceable. It is unfortunate, however, that 
so good a plan should not have been more happily executed. The writer’s 
style is labored; it runs occasionally to verbiage, and is not infrequently lack- 
ing in clearness of arrangement and lucidity of expression. The subject could 
never be a light one, but the manner of presentation in our book rather increases 
than relieves its heaviness, so that the reader must expect to spend some extra 
time and energy on this account. Then there is a lack of independent scholar- 
ship in the book. Mr. Browne seems in general to be steering his way between 
the opinions of others rather than presenting the results of a scholarly grasp of 
the subject. At times he makes his dependence upon others disagreeably evi- 
dent. For example, he devotes a whole page (168) to an itemized statement of 
his indebtedness to previous writers on the Homeric question, in which he takes 
pains in an almost amusing way to point out the patches of which his own 
theory is made up and indicate the source from which he borrowed each. He 
also shows a one-sided preference for the work of English scholars, and this 
is perhaps most evident where he treats of recent excavations. The work of 
Evans in Crete has been an exceedingly important one, but a disproportionately 
large amount of space is given to it; and very few will see the fitness in saying, 
as our book does, that ‘‘on the shoulders of Dr. A. J. Evans the mantle of the 
great German explorer [Schliemann] has worthily fallen.” 

The preface states that the book is intended ‘“‘mainly for professed students 
of the Homeric text.” In America this cannot be interpreted to include college 
freshmen or sophomores. At any rate, Jebb would be much better suited to them. 
Nor would the book be particularly serviceable to those teachers of the classics 
who have had a thorough philological training and have kept in touch with the 
literature on Homeric topics, for they have already had access to Mr. Browne’s 
authorities. But others— and they are a good many—whose time or training or 
library facilities have not enabled them to handle the scattered literature, will 
find the book worth reading. 

The twenty-five plates present illustrations that are almost always good. 
But the views of Mount Olympus and Ithaca might better have been taken 


from photographs than from Dodwell’s drawings. 
CLARENCE P. BILL 
ADELBERT COLLEGE 
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Matthew Arnold’s Merope: to which is appended the Electra of 
Sophocles, translated by RoBert WHITELAW. Edited by J. 
CHuRTON COLLINS. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. 169. 


$0.90. 

“This volume,” says the editor, “‘is an experiment. It is an attempt to intro- 
duce and to bring home to modern readers who are not Greek scholars, Attic 
tragedy in its most perfect form, and in all its characteristics of theme, structure, 
sentiment and style.” Greek literature without Greek is ‘‘as water unto wine,”’ 
and though Mr. Collins does not go so far as to claim, with Pindar, 4prov bdwp, 
still, in view of ‘‘our stupid and inefficient methods of teaching Greek” (it is 
comforting to remember that Mr. Collins lives on the other side of the Atlantic) 
he finds “‘the second best is good,’”’ and watered Greek is better than no Greek 
at all. In this we agree with him, though we are inclined to think that for the 
increasing class of non-Greek students it would be better to reverse what he has 
done, and, instead of editing the Merope and merely appending the Electra, to 
edit the Sophoclean play and append the English as the subject of secondary 
interest. 

The Merope is declared to be “‘the nearest approach possible in any modern 
language to Sophoclean tragedy,” and as such is edited by Mr. Collins with intro- 
duction and annotations in much the same way as the Antigone might have been. 
The introduction contains a brief (23 pages) but excellent discussion of Greek 
tragedy as a whole, with illustrations from the Merope. The editor’s ‘‘impeccable 
scholarship,” of which we have lately heard, is quite apparent, though, in view of 
the object of the edition, we question the advisability of quoting so freely from 
the original Greek. 

The book is by no means free from blemishes, and gives the impression of 
hasty publication. Not very elegant is the expression (p. 15): ‘‘in a very different 
sense than the sense intended by him;” and the following statement on p. 95 
should be rewritten: ‘‘strophe and antistrophe do not always metrically correspond, 
corresponding only in their general rhythmic effect.” It is necessary to read the 
following harsh sentence over more than once, before one can catch its meaning: 
“At the head of the rival faction to that which supported Cresphontes, and which 
was in deadly feud with him, it had been to secure the triumph of the Dorians 
as it had been with their assistance and consent that he had slain Cresphontes 
and ascended his throne” (p. 18). On p. 26 for “‘kinsman”’ read “‘kinsmen;”’ in 
vs. 475 of the text substitute a comma for the full stop after “holds rule;” on 
p. 95 (last paragraph), for “Electra 1250” read ‘‘250;” and on p. 108, in the note 
on vs. 1093, delete the comma and “‘or” in ‘full of woes the race, or of the chil- 
dren of a day.”’ On this same p. 108, the kommos given as ‘‘t1o2-52” should 
have been cited as “‘1082-1152,” and the note should have preceded that on vs. 
1093. The editor analyzes eight strophes of the kommos (vss. 385-547), but the 
text recognizes an introductory strophe with antistrophe, followed by eight, and 
indeed nine, others. The utmost confusion results, as the editor’s second strophe 
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is the author’s first, and so on. Under strophe IV (p. 96), five lines (11-15), if 
they represent anything in the text, are hopelessly misplaced, and the reviewer 
would disagree with the editor in the scansion of at least thirteen lines in this 
kommos, and of eighteen lines in other lyrics. For example, each of the three 
following lines (Epode, vss. 696-98), 

Thus, though a woman, I was school’d 

By those whom I revere 

Whether I learnt their lessons well, 
is surely represented faultily by the scansion 
Notwithstanding these flaws, the book should be welcomed by those teachers of 
English who, recognizing the great importance of Greek literature, find that the 
only practicable way of imparting some knowledge of the subject is through Eng- 


lish translations and adaptations. 
H. R. FArRcLOUGH 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Studies in Virgil. By TERROT REAVELEY GLOVER. London: 


' Edward Arnold, 1g04. Pp. xiii+312. 10s. 6d. 

Another name has been added to the roll of the Vergilians. While there 
has never been a time when the interest in classical studies, and especially in the 
study of Vergil, has not been very much alive, this last generation has witnessed 
an unusually active interest in the study of this poet. The latest aspirant to a 
place among the Vergilians is the author of the volume under review. 

Glover writes of Vergil, as do the English and the French generally, con 
amore, with a genuine appreciation of him as a man and poet, possessing admir- 
able qualities of his own, and not as a faint and faulty imitation of Homer— 
a character which the German critics are prone to ascribe to him. Vergil is, 
indeed, much indebted to Homer; but, while fully acknowledging this 
debt, Glover is still able to see in Vergil a real man, a distinct personality, 
an original poet. Some idea of the value to the student of Vergil of this con- 
tribution may be gathered from the chapter headings which are in themselves 
suggestive and attractive: I, ‘The Age and the Man;” II-IV, “Literature: 
(1) Literary Influences, (2) Contemporaries, (3) The Myths of Aeneas; V- 
VII, ‘“‘The Land and the Nation: (1) Italy, (2) Rome, (3) Augustus;” VIII- 
XII, “Interpretation of Life: (1) Dido, (2) Aeneas, (3) Hades, (4) Olympus, 
(5) Results.” 

Glover lays great stress upon the age in which Vergil lived and wrote as a 
formative influence upon his thought. He shows that the great difference between 
Homer and Vergil is the difference of age, which means the difference of stand- 
point. Each spoke from his own world—the provincial and imperial; the simple, 
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pastoral life, with its patriarchal government, and the complex life of an advanced 
civilization, broad and sophisticated, in which the discovery had been made 
of the common humanity of man as the first great result of an outlook over a 
larger world. 

The Aeneas of the Aeneid is unintelligible until we realize that between him 
and Homer’s Achilles stands this new principle. 

. . +» We may say that the Aeneid presupposes this discovery of the common 
destiny of man, as well as that of his common nature. A certain philosophy of history 
gives its unity to the poem, and marks it out from all poetry yet written. . . . . Sum- 
ming up, then, we may say that the poet of the first century B. c. will have around 
him a society, more used to speculate, if not to speculate deeply, more open to receive 
truths of universal scope, more responsive to the gentler and tenderer emotions, in 
a word, more humane, than in any previous age. 


F. J. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Eleven Orations of Cicero. With an Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rospert W. TunsTALL. Second Edition. New 
York: University Publishing Co., 1904. Pp. xlvi+570. $1.25. 

Six Orations of Cicero. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
By the same editor. New York: University Publishing Co., 
1906. Pp. xlvit+390. $1. 

The first of these books differs very little from the original edition but is 
thicker, owing to the use of heavier paper. The part dealing with the last cen- 
tury of the Republic has been brought from its secluded position at the back of 
the book to its proper place in the introduction, and some nine pages of literary 
estimates of Cicero from Roman, German, and English critics have been wisely 
omitted. A dozen illustrations and maps have been added, and the long vowels 
have been marked in the speeches against Catiline. 

In the introduction one finds the usual information about magistrates and 
assemblies, and Cicero’s life and works, together with a sketch of the last century 
of the Republic which is condensed from the article “Rome” in Johnson’s Ency- 
clopaedia. There is a note on rhetoric, but the interesting topic of delivery is not 
mentioned. There are some footnotes of no importance which could have been 
omitted or inserted in the text. The illustrations, a perfunctory concession to 
a prevailing fashion, include busts of Caesar and Antony, besides that of Cicero 
reproduced from the former edition, and six views, four maps, and a plan of 
the Forum. These are of good workmanship; but the photograph of the Forum 
“as it looks today” is seven years out of date, and is rather innocently juxtaposed 
to a plan from Richter that includes the extensive excavations of the last few 
years. The restoration of the Forum is from the antiquated work of von Falke 
and is not consistent with recent discoveries. 
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The second book is an abridged edition of the first. By the abridgment 
the volume loses nearly two hundred pages and almost half of its bulk, while the 
use of thinner paper enhances the improvement. It has been found convenient or 
necessary to alter the pagination, to rewrite the first two pages of the introduction, 
and to change a reference on p. xliii. The illustrations are shifted and the bust 
of Antony is omitted. On p. 245 the headline has been left unaltered by an 
error of the printer. The chronological order formerly followed is now abandoned 
and, as a consequence, the speech for the Manilian Law coming at the end has 
twice as many notes per page as that for Archias which precedes it. 

This defect that the notes do not decrease in number as the student pro- 
gresses, is not improved by the fact that they are copious enough at the outset, 
running one and a half pages of notes to one of text; in the last oration to be 
read there are forty-two pages of notes to twenty-six pages of text, excluding the 
introductory remarks. References are given to the grammars in common use 
except Hale and Buck’s, and so far as tested were found to be correct. The 
editor’s language is usually clear, but he is not very exact in saying that iam 
vero “introduces a transition” (p.221); nor on p. 244, where the note tol. 820 is 
slightly mixed in its construction. There is much unsystematic repetition; the 
common figure of hendiadys is pointed out again and again; in a great number of 
instances attention is called to characterizing clauses where a reference might 
have been made to the editor’s own account of this construction on p. 118. 
Abundant suggestions are made for the translation of phrases and more rarely 
for the handling of long sentences. On the whole, this part of the book is 
well made and need not fear comparison. 

NorMAN W. DEWITT 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Constantine. By J. B. Frrru. [Heroes of the Nations” series.] 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905. Pp. xii+368. $1.35. 


It is sufficient to say of Mr. Firth’s book that he knows the primary author- 
ities at first-hand, that he has easy control of his material, and that the character 
of his hero, almost as vague as that of Augustus, begins to assume the lineaments 
of life. It is not indeed a commanding sketch, but the character of Constantine 
is developed with such a sense of reality from the great edict to the final baptism, 
that we cannot but accept Mr. Firth’s verdict that Constantine was a Christian. 

But were the early pronouncements of Constantine his own or the suggestion 
of a Hosius? Upon this depends the answer to the question of how Christianity 
behaved when it attained to power. Did it remember in the first hour of victory 
the noble declaration of Tertullian, non est religionis cogere religionem, or is it 
the nobler instinct of a son of Constantius Chlorus that voices its first policy ? 
One could wish for more fundamental treatment. 

Mr. Firth’s best chapters are those on the Donatists and the character of 
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Constantine. He is at his weakest in his treatment of Athanasius, the only char- 
acter—except Julian’s—to rouse the honest enthusiasm of Gibbon. 

To read the book is to realize once more the peculiar terrors still inspired in 
so many minds by the word “‘schism” and to feel a curious stirring of life in 
the flummeries of ecclesiastical and court verbiage which have strayed down into 


our far-off West from the days of Diocletian and Constantine. 
W. S. MILNER 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Toronto 





Greek Prose Composition. By CLARENCE W. GLEASON. New York: 
American Book Company, 1905. Pp. 155. $0.80. 


The first fifty-two pages of this book contain a summary of grammar with refer- 
ences to Hadley and Allen, Goodwin, Babbitt, and Goodell. The examples 
illustrating the rules of grammar are taken chiefly from Xenophon’s Anabasis and 
are carefully selected. The ‘‘Summary of Conditions” and the ‘Classification 
of Clauses” are valuable aids to the student in fixing the principles involved in 
subjects which are more or less difficult for beginners. Indirect discourse is 
treated in a very incisive manner, and the infinitive is much more fully discussed 
than is usual in texts on Greek composition. 

The exercises for translation are based on the Anabasis, and references are 
given, at the beginning of each, to the book, chapter, and section. They are pre- 
pared in such a manner that the student may note any important point in the order 
of words, in idiom, or in syntax. This is done by placing small figures at the right 
of words or combinations of words, and reproducing them again at the bottom of 
the page with references to the summary of grammar or with an explanation. 

One of the peculiar features of the book is the arrangement of four lessons 
for oral translation, followed by a fifth for a written exercise. The author sug- 
gests that all may be used for written work, if the teacher prefers. The sentences 
for translation are in good English and in good form for the student. Words 
which are to be translated by a single Greek word are connected by hyphens. 

One of the best features of the book is the large, well-selected vocabulary, 
which not only gives the Greek equivalent, but indicates the gender and the declen- 
sion, and gives the principal parts of irregular verbs and the peculiar forms of 
adjectives and pronouns. Variable vowels are marked when long. 

The book has been prepared with great care and accuracy, and is quite free 


from errors of typography. 
SHERMAN KIRK 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 





Lucian: Selected Writings. Edited by FRANCIS GREENLEAF ALLIN- 
son. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. xlii+265. 


The stereotyped, narrowly “‘classical” Greek course in American colleges 
has hitherto sorely neglected one of the cleverest of ancient authors, and one of 
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the most easily appreciated by modern readers. This neglect will hereafter at 
least be without the excuse that a satisfactory selection is wanting. Mr. Allin- 
son’s work is excellent, and deserves grateful recognition from American classi- 
cists. In particular, the attention that he devotes throughout the book to Lucian’s 
literary relationships and his influence upon modern literature merits the highest 
praise. The selections comprise The Dream, Charon, Vera historia (the second 
book), Vitarum auctio, Piscator, Dialogi deerum (four pieces), Dialogi marini 
(eight) Dialogi mortuorum (six), and The Lije’s-End of Peregrinus. The general 
introduction contains a chapter on “‘The Life and Times of Lucian,” and a 
useful conspectus of Lucian’s Greek. The special introductions prefixed to 
the selections are suggestive and entertaining appreciations, though a certain 
whimsically tropical quality of style is too persistently sustained, and there are 
rather too many outcrops of what a foreign-born scholar—H. H. Boyesen, I 
think—once called “the American plague of jocularity.” 

The editor has steered wisely among the problems of the text. While follow- 
ing Jacobitz in the main, he has admitted not a few conjectures of Fritzsche and 
Sommerbrodt, and has several times forsaken the Teubner text in favor of manu- 
script readings. Most of his own contributions to the text, which are of no slight 
importance, had appeared previously (Harvard Studies XII). In two cases 
where the vulgate is abandoned with good reason, the critical notes do not indicate 
the source of the reading adopted (Somn. 4, Dial. deor. 25. 1). The critical 
appendix is, of course, necessarily brief; but here and there one misses the mention 
of an attractive variant, as ¢umwrdduevov (Vit. auct. 9), 4vOpwwrhia (ibid. 14). 

The notes are illustrative rather than explanatory, as befits a fairly easy 
author. At times one could wish them a little fuller—a criticism that it is refresh 
ing to be able to make—though it is true that in many cases the needed help can 
be obtained from the large Liddell and Scott lexicon. Some comment was desir- 
able on two peculiar uses of 4v — os dv, Charon 14 (a case that elicited a 
neat emendation of Madvig’s), and «4», Vit. auct. 12. The language of 
the note on Dial. mar. 14. 1 seems to imply that the name “I¢dvacea has no 
more ancient authority, being coined by Lucian on the analogy of other names in 
—dvasca, It is, in fact, as old as Homer and Hesiod (JI. ix. 145, 287; Hes 
Fr. 52 Rz.), though not as the name of a Nereid. There is, perhaps, a Homeric 
reminiscence in Peregr. 21, which has not been noted by Mr. Allinson—érag 
xavivra mpds riw pdbya xrh., cf. Od. xii. 350. 

The book is exceptionally free from errors in the typography and proof-reading. 
I have found a false reference to the appendix in the note on Charon 5; read 
“Cestius”’ for “Sestius,”’ note on Charon 22; “Kiihner-Gerth” for “ Kiihner- 
Blass,” note on Pisc. 23; “xijpa”’ for “x#pa”’ in the Homeric citation, note on Pisc. 51 

CAMPBELL BONNER 

UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE 

(Peabody College for Teachers) 
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“Maud Muller” in Latin Verse and Other Poems. By EDOARDO SAN 
GIOVANNI. New York: F. J. Dassori, 1905. Pp. 71. 


Comparing our ways of studying the classics with those pursued a generation 
or more ago, one meets the question whether Latin verse composition nowadays 
has its due place. The subject doubtless had its misuses among our forefathers, 
many invoking not so much the Pierides as the Gradus ad Parnassum; but when 
all is said and done, the fact remains that this discipline served as a great aid in 
training critical acumen and literary sense. 

In the little volume before us the author recalls us pleasantly to the old order. 
He begins with a Latin “Ode to the President,” in which our chief executive receives 
graceful and spirited tribute for the part he has recently played in restoring peace. 
Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller” in Latin dress next appears, followed by a ‘‘Sheaf of 
Lyrics” —English, German, French, Italian—and excerpts from ‘‘Snow Bound,” 
all in Latin translation. Then comes a ‘Cluster of Sonnets” turned from Italian 
into English, and finally an Italian version of “‘L’ Allegro.” 

Modern ideas are often Latinized with much ingenuity: 

Iamque rotae celerent, Galvanica quas agitet vis. 


The familiar couplet: 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 
is rendered: 

Nullus enim gemitus tam tristis pectora versat 
Quam si sollicita voce “ Fuisset”’ ais. 

There are many other felicitous turns and some well-sustained passages that we 
should be glad to quote if space permitted. 

The work, as a whole, is somewhat uneven. The technique, too, is here 
and there open to objection. For example, a short final syllable followed imme- 
diately in the same verse by initial, sc, sp, or st is a usage which Virgil denies 
himself (see Lindsay Latin Language, p. 131) and which Horace excludes from 
the Odes and Epistles, employing it only once in the Epodes and very sparingly 
in the Satires. It is to be looked upon as a license and may hardly occur five 
times within twenty-one verses, as is the case in a passage of the ‘‘Maud Muller”’ 
translation. Again, in the Alcaic strophes on p. 30 the first four syllables of vss.7 
and 15 have no parallel in Horace, nor do the final parts of vss. 8 and 16; in vs. 12 
a diphthong is elided into a short vowel. Similar criticisms might be passed on 
other parts of the book. The author’s use of other words besides dissyllables at 


the close of the elegiac strophe is well taken. 
Leon J. RICHARDSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Ancus, S. The Sources of the First Ten 
Books of Augustine’s De civitate dei. 
Princeton doctoral dissertation. Prince- 
ton Press, 1906. Pp. 278. 

This treatise is divided into three parts: (1) 
“Literary Sources of De civitate dei I-X’’ (pp. 
9-50), (2) “Annotations to Books I-X’’ (pp. 64- 
234), and (3) ‘*Augustine’s Knowledge of Greek’’ 
(pp. 236-73). 
BacHa, EuUGENE. 

La création des Annales. 

Lamertin, 1906. Fr. 3.50. 

Maintains the preposterous thesis that Tacitus’ 
Annals are largely fictitious. ‘“‘Tacite avait le 
dessein d’en imposer A ses lecteurs, de tromper 
leur confiance, de les mystifier. Romancier de 
génie, i] ambitionnait de faire passer pour de |’his- 
toire des contes de son invention.” 


Le génie de Tacite: 
Bruxelles: 


CARRUTHERS, ADAM, and ROBERTSON, 
J.C. Matriculation Latin. Toronto: 
W. J. Gage & Co., 1906. Pp. 416. 
Contains the Caesar and Virgil required for 

pass university matriculation in Canada, a sum- 

mary of Latin syntax, and exercises in prose com- 
position based on Caesar. 

Conway, R.S. Scenes from the Rudens 
of Plautus. Translated by members 
of the Classical Society of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, and adapted for 
acting. Second edition. Manchester: 
Sherrat & Hughes, 1906. 

A verse translation of selections from the Rudens. 
The senarii are rendered in decasyllabic verses, 
while for the cantica metres corresponding at 
least in length of line have been used. The selec- 
tions afford material for a performance of about 
an hour. 

Dessau, H. Inscriptiones Latinae selec- 
tae. Vol. IJ, Pars II. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1906. Pp. 737-1040. 

This fascicle completes the second volume of 
Dessau’s collection. It contains inscriptions of 
Collegia, sepulchral inscriptions, and inscriptions 
on amphorae, lamps, and other movable objects. 
The classification is systematic, the transcription 
exact, and the annotation clear, precise, and 
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marked by good judgment. The whole work, 
with its 8,883 inscriptions (more than one-twentieth 
of all the Latin inscriptions known) is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the selections of Orelli and of Wilmanns. 


Du Pontet, R. L. A. Selections from 
Plutarch’s Life of Caesar. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. iv+107. 
2s. 

An easy text for students beginning Greek. The 
selections cover the principal events of Caesar's 
life. 

FURTWANGLER, A. Aegina: Das Heilig- 
tum der Aphaia. Unter Mitwirkung 
von E. R. FreEcHTER und H. THIERSCH. 
Mit 130 Tafeln, 1 Karte, 6 Beilagen 
und 413 Abbildungen im Text. ‘Two 

Miinchen: Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1906. M. 120. 

The first part of a publication giving the results 
of the excavations at Aegina directed by Furt- 
wingler. These two volumes, which are devoted 
to the famous temple and its surroundings, con- 
stitute one of the most noteworthy of recent 
archaeological publications. 


vols. 


Moore, CiirrorD H., and SCHLICHER, 
Joun J. The Elements of Latin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906. 
$1.10. 

Consists of seventy-three lessons (among which 
are six general reviews introduced at convenient 
points),a summary of forms, and Latin-English 
and English-Latin vocabularies. The book is in- 
tended for a younger class of pupils than Moore’s 
First Latin Book, and the exercises (which are 
entirely new) are simpler. 


NEMETRY, G. Ac- 
cedit Panegyricus in Messalam. Ad- 
notationibus exegeticis et criticis in- 
struxit. Budapest, 1906. 3 cour. 

In this work Némethy supplements his edition 
of Tibullus, which appeared last year. The com- 
mentary contains much useful material, but scholars 
will hesitate to accept many of the editor’s con- 
clusions. For example, the arguments for the as- 
signment of the Panegyricus to Propertius are far 
from convincing. 


Lygdami carmina. 
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PRrREUD’HOMMEF, L. C. Suetoni Tran- 
quilli de vita Caesarum libri VIII. 
Groningue: J. B. Wolters, tyo6. Pp. 
xii+ 338. Fr. 4.50. 

A critical edition, based on the most careful 
study of the MSS that has yet been made. It will 
probably replace the edition of Roth. 


SHUCKBURGH, E. S. The Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, with a commentary abridged 
from the larger edition of Sir Rich- 
ard C. Jebb. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1906. 4s. 

The introduction and commentary of the origi- 
nal edition have been shortened by about a third. 
The translation has been omitted. 

VALMAGGI, Luict. Cornelio Tacito. II 
libro terzo delle storie. Turin: Loe- 
scher, 1906. Pp. xxv+122. 

A carefully made edition, equipped with critical 
apparatus, commentary, and elaborate bibliog- 
raphies. 


ARTICLES 


ACKERMANN, AEMILIUS. De _ Senecae 
Hercule Oetaeo. Philologus Supple- 
mentband X. 3. 323-428. 

Discusses the question of authorship. After ex- 
haustive examination of the language, prosody, 
and sentiments of the play, Ackermann concludes 
that it was written, in its entirety, by Seneca. 
ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS. Some Pres- 

ent Collegiate Tendencies. Education- 

al Review XXXII (1906). 132-56. 

An address of unusual importance and signifi- 
cance given before the Columbia Chapter of ®BK. 
In Mr. Adams’ opinion the most dangerous factors 
in collegiate education at the present time are (1) 
the large numbers of students whom single insti- 
tutions attempt to take care of, and (2) the clec- 
tive system of studies. 7 awk Saved 
GILDERSLEEVE, Basit L. Notes on the 

Evolution of Oratio Obliqua. A meri- 

can Journal of Philology XXVII (1906). 

200-208. 

A sketch of the origin and development of Oratio 
Obliqua, with illustrations drawn from Greek, 
Latin and English, 

Gray, Mason D. A Modern Roman 
State. School Review XIV _ (1906). 


296-306; 357-74. 

A detailed account of an interesting experiment 
tried in the East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Gray has organized the 850 Latin pupils of the 


school into a Roman state. Each pupil has a Roman 

name, and has been assigned to collegium, curia, 

tribus, classis, and centuria. An annual election 
brings the various parts of the organization into play. 

HARTMANN, J. J. De Plutarchi studiis 
Latinis. Mnemosyne XXXIV (1906). 
307-16. 

The author finds in Plutarch (who did not begin 
his Latin studies till he was sixty) traces of a 
knowledge of Tacitus (Histories), Livy, Nepos, 
Valerius Maximus, Sallust, Cicero, and Horace. 
The De senectute of Cicero was a favorite book 
with him. 

HENDRICKSON, G. L. Literary Sources 
in Cicero’s Brutus and the Technique 
of Citation in Dialogue. American 
Journal of Philology XXVII (1906). 
184-99. 

Demonstrates the fact that Cicero in his dia- 
logues, for the sake of dramatic persuasiveness, 
avoids references to literary sources and even 
where he must have drawn from books represents 
that he has received his information by word of 
mouth. ‘ 

Lerort, TH. Notes sur le culte d’As- 
klépios: Nature de l’incubation dans 
ce culte. Musée Belge, 1906, pp. 
101-26. 

Continues the article begun in the last number 
of the Musée Belge, and deals with the Roman 
period. At that time, Lefort maintains, patients 
slept in the temple of Asklepios, not with any 
hope of being instantaneously cured by their 
presence there, but with the idea that a dream 
would be sent to them, in which directions as to 
the best method of treatment would be given. 


THIERGEN, OsKAR. Latin in the Second- 
ary Schools of Germany. School Re- 
view XIV (1906). 270. 

Contains a summary of the Latin courses in 
each of the classes of the German Gymnasium. 


ZIELINSKI, TH. Das Ausleben des 
Clauselgesetzes in der rémischen Kunst- 
prosa. Philologus Supplementband 
X. 3, pp. 429-66. 

An elaborate investigation of the rhythmical 
clausulae in (1) the panegyrists and (2) Cyprian, 
along the lines of the writer’s work on Cicero. 
In the latter pait of the article Zielinski replies 
to the critics of his previous publications, paying 
especial attention to the strictures of Kroll, the 
severity of whose criticism seems to have been 
mainly due to irritation at his inability to under- 
stand the subject of the book which he was review- 
ing. 





